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« , . . Egoisme surprenant, puisqu’il n’est pas 
l’égoisme de tous, mais seulement celui de 
quelques ames élues; égoisme singulier, puisqu’en 
dépit des sceptiques, il demeure le privilége des 
natures héroiques. Egoisme vraiment prodigieux, 
qui donne a quelques-uns la rapide intuition de 
Unité de la vie consciente.”’ 
JEAN AICARD. 


I 
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THE Willoughbys were nice people but not in any 
way remarkable. They had a comfortable enough 
little house in the Camden Road, and lived within 
their means. John Willoughby was a junior partner 
in a firm of solicitors and his wife was the daughter 
of a country rector. They had met and fallen in 
love while John was still serving his articles; and 
neither of them had ever regretted their marriage. 
They were, indeed, the kind of people who find 
satisfaction in simple pleasures. 

He was descended from a line of gentlemen 
farmers; and she from a country family that 
regularly contributed at least two sons to the 
service of the Church. And Mrs. Willoughby at 
reasonable, respectable intervals, gave birth to 
three children, of which the eldest, Claire, and the 
second, Jack (to distinguish him from his father), 
were beautifully true to type; precisely the son 
and daughter that might have been expected from 
the Willoughbys. Then, two years and a half 
after Jack, came the daughter who was christened 
Katherine Emily Louise, and students of heredity 
must account for her as best they may, for I 
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cannot. Her arrival in that family would have 
seemed about as likely as the appearance of a 
Persian kitten in a litter of rabbits. 

The difference was noticeable from the very hour 
of her birth. Both Claire and Jack had been born 
with a light fur of darkish down on their heads, 
and this had given way at the age of twelve months 
or so to that fair hair which turns mouse-coloured 
by maturity. Both John and his wife had the 
same kind of hair, and John had a well-marked bald 
patch at thirty-five. Katherine, at birth, had quite 
a mop of fair hair with a gold thread in it, and as 
she grew up the colour deepened to the brown of 
August wheat and the golden thread danced like 
sunlight in the corn. 

Her eyes, too, were different, as if the slate gray 
favoured by the other members of her family had 
been miraculously clarified to purest azure; and 
in moments of excitement her pupils expanded 
until the velvet black shadow of them hid all 
but the thinnest circle of that chicory-flower blue. 
People who had seen her only in moments of excite- 
ment commented on the strange blackness of her 
eyes. 

To the Willoughbys, this youngest child of 
theirs came at first rather as a disturbance than as 
a pride. Even at thirteen she was a cause for 
uneasiness in her mother’s mind; like the unex- 
pected possession of some rare and beautiful thing 
that demands constant watchfulness and atten- 
tion. Claire had always gone to the High 
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School, a ten minutes’ walk, unattended; but, 
when she left school at eighteen, it became her 
duty to take, and to meet, the thirteen-year-old 
Katherine. 

“Every one looks at her so,’ Mrs. Willoughby 
explained, with a deepening of that new line between 
her eyebrows, that had only recently appeared. 
“T really don’t care to trust her alone in the 
street. Some one might speak to her, and you know 
how reckless she is.”’ 

“Do you think she 1s reckless, mother ? ” Claire 
asked. From the first she was her younger sister’s 
slave. Claire had no more thought of jealousy in 
connection with Katherine than the lady-in-waiting 
has of the young queen. 

“She has a very independent spirit,’ Mrs. 
Willoughby said, and then her perplexity finding 
no relief, she concluded vainly: “I’m sure I don’t 
know where she gets it from.” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s anxieties and _perplexities 
were further increased when the first signs of her 
daughter’s genius began to appear. It became 
evident then, both to her and her husband, that 
their responsibility for this strange and wonderful 
child who had so astonishingly come into their 
family, was something that was going to make the 
most disturbing demands upon their patience and 
ingenuity. And, no doubt, they had a premonition, 
even in those very early days, that they would not 
be equal to the stresses and complexities required 
of them. 
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The first intimation came with a visit from Miss 
Andrews, whose functions at the High School 
included that of drawing mistress. She had taken 
a few of her pupils into the country one summer 
Saturday afternoon to give them a lesson in 
“sketching,” and Katherine Willoughby, taking a 
line of her own, had produced a water-colour sketch 
that had impressed Miss Andrews quite remarkably. 
It was, she admitted, “slap-dash,” but it had 
quality of a kind that she was unfamiliar with in 
the work of any pupil who had come her way in 
the course of twenty years’ conscientious teaching. 
She brought the drawing with her, and although 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Willoughby had any know- 
ledge of art, they could see that the drawing had 
quality. 

“She ought to have a special art training,’ Miss 
Andrews said; and after many sighs and woeful 
prognostications of the evil influences that are 
abroad in art school circles, the Willoughbys tenta- 
tively approached their daughter on the subject. 

Katherine—she was fourteen then—shook her 
head. ‘‘Oh! no, I don’t think so,” she said. 
“T’m not particularly drawn to painting. That 
thing,” she intimated the sketch which had been 
framed and hung in a place of honour, “ was more 
or less of an accident. It just came to me, that way.” 
She looked up at her parents with the look of one 
exchanging a confidence, as she added, “Isn’t it 
funny how things come to you like that, quite 
unexpectedly ? ”’ | 
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They pretended to agree with her, though 
indeed she, herself, was the only unexpected thing 
that had ever come to either of them. 

They were, however, relieved to find that the art 
school training would not be necessary; and the 
substitution of music the following year seemed 
to them in every way preferable. Katherine had 
always played the piano rather well, and when she 
suddenly developed a precocious talent for the violin, 
her father and mother fondly believed that she had 
found her true vocation. She might, they thought, 
graduate at the R.A.M. and become a teacher. 

And then, at the age of sixteen, she began to 
write poetry. 

“Tf you could only stick to one thing, my dear,” 
her mother advised her, when this latest talent was 
exhibited, “I’m sure you might make a success 
of it. But, in my experience, no good ever comes 
of flying from one thing to another.” 

Katherine regarded her mother thoughtfully. 
“T’m sure you're right, mother,” she said. “I 
believe that, too, in a way. Only, you know how 
you feel at the moment that you simply have to do 
something.” 

Mrs. Willoughby nodded her head and bent over 
her sewing. She did not know, but she thought 
she did. ‘‘ We can’t always do the things we 
should like todo; not if we want to get on,” she 
explained. 

A strange, blind look came into Katherine’s face 
and her eyes grew dark. It was the same look that 
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had comé to her, though no one had noticed the 
fact and she, herself, was quite unaware of it, when 
she had painted that water-colour, when she had 
first become aware of a curious, delightful mastery 
over the violin, and when, a few days before, that 
poem had sprung into her mind, almost complete. 

““T know what it is,’”’ she said now, in the voice 
of one who has discovered a thrilling truth. ‘ I’m 
too many people, but not all at the same time. 
Sometimes one side comes up and sometimes 
another. And, you know, mother, I don’t always 
think of myself by the same name. One of me is 
Katherine, and another Emily, and another Louise, 
and they’re all different. I think it would help if 
I could have one name, a new name, and stick to 
it. And, of course, the name must be Unity. You 
agree, don’t you, mother ? Would you mind calling 
me that, always? I'll tell them at school to- 
morrow.” 

“It’s rather an odd name,’ Mrs. Willoughby 
demurred; but the ci-devant Katherine Emily 
Louise carried that point over all opposition. She 
could be immensely determined about details ; and, 
within a few months the new name had pecome 
established and familiar. Every one had to agree 
that in some curious way it suited her. From that 
time onwards she was always known as Unity ; 
but many years were to pass before she found any 
sort of unity in herself. 
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At eighteen, Unity was greatly admired but 
singularly unspoilt ; although, inevitably, she found 
critics, of her own sex, who talked of her “ affecta- 
tions.”’ She had, for instance, a very direct stare 
that admirably displayed the open blue of her 
eyes, accompanied by a lift of the head that 
attracted attention to the rounded contours of her 
firm chin. But that gesture had never been studied ; 
she, herself, was almost unaware of its effect; it 
was as natural to her as the free stride of her walk, 
which also came under criticism. 

Nevertheless she was fully aware of the admira- 
tion she excited. She had been aware of it before 
she was sixteen, and had found it interesting and 
a little exciting. Going up the Camden Road to 

chool, running perhaps, with Claire rather breath- 
less at her side, her squat thick pigtail of corn-brown 
hair swinging as she ran; Unity had seen, and felt, 
the quick attention she attracted from the pro- 
cession of dark-coated young men, hurrying also, 
to catch the train or tram that took them every 
morning to the great hive of the City of London. 
She never returned that look of attention in those 
days, nor separated in her own mind a single figure 
from the many of which she was conscious. None 
of the City workers, young or old, received one 
least glance of inquiry or encouragement from her. 
But she enjoyed their presence as a background. 
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The Camden Road of a morning would have been 
dull without them, and in some way their presence 
and the consciousness that they had stared at her 
and overlooked Claire, was a faint intoxicant. On 
sunny mornings she often reached school with an 
invigorating sense of power, of ability to mould 
her own destiny into something that should be 
beautiful and glorious. And on those days all her 
schoolwork seemed unutterably dingy and _ tire- 
some. She wanted to be quiet and alone in order 
that she might dream great and wonderful romances 
in which she was most often the wise and beautiful 
princess, but sometimes a man of genius—painter, 
poet, or musician. 

How could she give her mind to algebra or Latin 
when those dreams came? Indeed, it is true that 
she won few prizes at school. 

No particular young man was distinguished from 
the crowd that made the background of Unity’s 
life until she joined the tennis club at the age of 
eighteen. 

She had left school rather suddenly at the end of 
the Easter term. It had come to her one morning 
—things did come to Unity with such surprising 
force—that she could not endure school any more, 
and when she had made up her mind, she could 
override all opposition. Her family had learnt to 
recognise the proper occasions for giving way, and 
although both Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby frowned, 
and argued very seriously with Unity over this 
particular eccentricity, they had to acknowledge 
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defeat in the end. She was such a reasonable child 
for the most part, so tractable, so willing to concede 
a point of view, that when she did take what was 
known in the family as “ one of her fits,” it seemed 
that they owed her a return for her earlier obedience. 

And Mr. Willoughby never could escape from the 
feeling that Unity conferred a kind of undeserved 
honour upon him by being his daughter. He did 
his best to hide that feeling at all times, but he never 
succeeded in getting over it. When he proposed 
tentatively that Unity might take a course of busi- 
ness training with the prospect of entering either 
his own office or some other as a stenographer, 
he conceded her point, at once, when she post- 
poned decision until the autumn. Yet the reason 
she gave was surely inadequate, if not ridiculous. 
She had said that she wanted to think. Does one 
make opportunities to think by joining the local 
tennis club? 
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Unity’s conquest of the fascinating (by the consent 
of a majority of women members) but not very 
eligible Hubert Harrison, was by way of being an 
accident. 

Harrison was a stockbroker’s clerk of twenty-five, 
tall and handsome, with a big, bony nose; one of 
those knowing young men of immense self-assurance 
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and rather elaborate manners who. make a mark in 
suburban society. Men asked his advice about 
probable winners and Stock Exchange tips; and 
women about almost anything. He was certainly 
the star performer of the club; it was generally 
assumed that he would presently become one of the 
leading financiers of the City; and despite a 
constant whirl of flirtations, he had not become 
“ engaged.” 

Unity’s meeting with him on the occasion of her 
first visit to the club one Saturday afternoon in 
early May had just the faintest suspicion of a 
dramatic quality. She and Claire were talking to 
the secretary by the steps of the little club-house 
when Hubert Harrison sauntered by on his way to 
the courts. He was a handsome figure of a young 
man in that style, but it was not his appearance 
that piqued Unity’s curiosity so much as the odd 
little start of surprise he gave when, casually nodding 
his greeting to the secretary, he suddenly caught 
sight of herself. It was obvious that for a moment 
he was disconcerted, and that he was, moreover, 
not the kind of man who was easily put out of 
countenance. 

“Our new member,” the secretary explained, 
making the introduction. ‘Miss Willoughby’s 
younger sister. Miss Unity Willoughby—Mr. 
Hubert Harrison.” 

And, even then, Mr. Harrison could think of 
nothing more original to say than “ Delighted to 
meet you.” 
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Unity was regarding him with that frank, chin- 
tilted stare of hers. For the first time a man had 
detached himself from the crowded background of 
the Camden Road, and she was full of curiosity. 
She realised that she wanted to find out what men 
were like, and what effect she had upon them. 
She chose Harrison in the first instance as a subject 
for investigation. 

“ Thank you,” she replied, without the least hint 
of embarrassment, and added, “I’ve heard of you, 
of course, from my sister.”’ She had, though she 
had forgotten the fact until that moment. Claire’s 
- stories of the people at the tennis club had 
never interested Unity. She preferred her own 
dreams. 

Mr. Harrison had recovered his self-assurance by 
that time. “‘ Have you got a match for this after- 
noon ? ” he asked. 

“We're waiting for Hepway-Smith to make a 
four,’ the secretary explained. ‘‘ He told me he’d 
be up this afternoon.” 

“He won't, though,” Harrison asserted. ‘They’ve 
raked him in to play cricket for the Phcenix. I 
met him in the City this morning. Tell you what, 
I’ve got to play one set with Phillips—promised him 
I would. After that I’d like to make up your four 
—if you'll have me, that is ?”’ he concluded, turning 
to Unity as if there was no doubt that she was to 
be his partner. 

“Jolly,” was her simple but sufficient com- 
ment. 
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And after Phillips had been summarily disposed 
of in a straight set, that was how things were 
arranged. 

“You aren’t going to fall in love with Mr. 
Harrison, are you?” Claire asked, as she and 
Unity walked home together a couple of hours 
later. 

“How can I possibly tell?’ was Unity’s reply. 
‘“T don’t know how you fall in love or what it 
means exactly.”’ 

In her mind, she had a picture of herself as the 
exquisitely condescending princess. And princesses, 
as she dreamed them, did not fall in love, but con- 
ferred gracious favours. Although as to what 
favour she was at all likely to confer upon Hubert 
Harrison she had no idea. 

“Well, I think you ought to be more careful,” 
Claire humbly advised her. For Claire, Harrison 
appeared as a distinctly dangerous animal. She 
neither liked nor admired him, but she paid him 
the compliment of believing that he might affect 
her sister’s peace of mind. 

No such fear entered Unity’s head. So far as 
she had any plans in this connection they were 
the outcome of pure curiosity. She wanted to 
know “ what it would be like’ to be made love to 
by Hubert Harrison. But she had no thought of 
any threat of danger to herself. Nor had she, at 
the outset, any sense of rivalling other women at 
the club. 

This last aspect of the affair, however, was 
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brought home to her by the attitude of a certain 
Miss Amber Seaton, who had, it seems, been 
peculiarly favoured by Harrison’s attention before 
Unity’s appearance. Amber was a distinctly attrac- 
tive young woman in the dashing style. She had 
reddish hair, and a reputation for wit ; dressed well, 
was noticeably vivacious and a good tennis player. 
And from the first she regarded Unity with dis- 
favour, snubbed her openly whenever she could find 
or make an opportunity, and was not sparing in 
criticism of her behind her back. 

“Unity Willoughby is such bad form,” was 
Amber’s main line of attack, and there was suffi- 
cient truth in the assertion to carry a certain amount 
of conviction. The truth is that Unity’s “ form ”’ 
could never have been that of the Camden Tennis 
Club. She was at once too ingenuous, and too 
interested in her own experiments with life. In 
that highly sophisticated crowd she was as much 
out of place as a young poet would be in the society 
of professional politicians. 

Unity was hurt by the manifest ill-will displayed 
towards her by Amber and her friends. At home, 
Unity had always been petted, and at school she 
had, on the whole, been reasonably popular. And 
her first puzzled reaction to this unfriendliness 
was to wonder what she had done. She sought 
an explanation from Claire. 

“Well, I suppose you cut Amber Seaton out with 
Mr. Harrison, and she’s wild about it, for one thing,” 
Claire explained. “‘ You couldn’t expect her to be 
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very friendly after that, could you? And naturally 
a lot of them are on her side.”’ 

“But I didn’t know I was cutting her out,” 
Unity protested, as though her innocence was a 
sufficient defence. ‘‘ Besides,’ she added, ‘‘ what’s 
the good of Amber Seaton running after Mr. 
Harrison if he doesn’t care for her, as he obviously 
doesn’t ? ” 

“That won’t make her any less spiteful,” Claire 
rejoined. 

“Well, there’s one thing, she can’t dislike me 
more than I dislike her,’’ Unity announced, with 
the simplicity of the eighteen-year-old schoolgirl. 

Meanwhile Harrison’s attentions to Unity grew 
ever more marked, and it was generally acknow- 
ledged at the club that he was “ fairly knocked ” 
this time. He, himself, made no attempt to deny 
that accusation. There was a new seriousness in 
his manner. It was rumoured that he had even 
taken to reading poetry. 

The affair came to a head at the club “‘ Cinderella,” 
which was, incidentally, Unity’s first “‘ real dance.” 
Her father had been generous and her first real 
dance frock was, in the opinion of the family, 
worthy of the occasion. She had chosen green for 
her colour, a dark green that was esthetically the 
proper background for the lighted browns of her 
hair and the flower blue of her eyes. The stuff was 
a soft and flowing Liberty material; and the cut 
was as good as could be expected from Miss Thomas, 
who did, after all, ““make”’ for Lady Parmenter at 
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Highgate. Indeed, as Miss Thomas said herself, 
with Unity’s figure “ one couldn’t go far wrong.” 

Amber, who was practically the hostess—having 
persuaded her father to let them have the dance 
at home this year—was also in green ; but her dress 
was of silk, three shades lighter than Unity’s, and 
had an air of having come from the West End. 
The contrast between them was almost startling. 
Amber’s dress showed; you could pick it out at 
any moment across the room. Unity harmonised 
with the background, almost any background that 
did not contain the vivid figure of Amber to catch 
and hold the attention. 

There could be no question among the majority 
of the women as to which of them had the best of it. 
Mrs. Seaton’s comment that Miss Willoughby looked 
“quite artistic’ was in itself sufficient to show that, 
so far as looks went, she had no chance against the 
brilliancies of the arresting Amber. For, in that circle, 
to be praised as “ artistic ’’ was almost equivalent 
to admitting that your frock was home-made. 
With the Seatons, “taste”? was something one 
showed when one could not afford ‘ cut.” Hubert 
Harrison’s remark that ‘“‘ Amber’s dress made you 
look at 7#, and Unity’s made you look at her,” was 
popularly supposed to uphold the same theory. 
And if Amber herself held another opinion she 
worked very hard to conceal it. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad frock for tableaux 
vivants,”’ was her only reported criticism of Unity 
that evening. ‘‘ Don’t you know the thing I 
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mean? Somebody’s tea, isn’t it? Rather Burne 
Jonesy.” 

Unity, however, had no scarcity of partners. 
She felt in the mood that night; and her card 
showed the initials ‘‘ H. H.” five times to Amber’s 
three. The figures would have been six and two 
if the choice had rested solely with H. H., but 
Unity could afford to be generous to her rival. 
Also, she was not altogether anxious to have quite 
so much of His Highness’s attention. She had an 
intuition that he meant to bring things to a head 
that night, and she wanted, if possible, to avoid the 
issue. She did manage to postpone it until the last 
of their five dances. 

He caught her then, sitting high up on the stairs 
with her last partner, and although she tried to get 
up directly she saw him, he was too quick for her, 
and had picked his way through the lower couples 
before she could disentangle herself. 

“One minute, Miss Unity,” he said, laying a 
detaining hand on her wrist as the first bars of the 
next waltz galvanised the couples below them into 
a rapid descent towards the ballroom. 

But it was his look rather than his hand that 
detained her. He had so evidently made up his 
mind that, at all risks, he would say what he had 
to say, at once. 

She sat down again, surprised to find that she 
was horribly nervous; and with a strange impulse 
to run away, or, if that were impossible, to stop him, 
somehow, anyhow, from proposing to her. She 
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realised now that whatever she had wanted, it was 
not this. Her nervousness was increased by the 
perception that H. H. showed not a sign of his usual 
aplomb, and when he suddenly blurted out, ‘ Of 
course you know what I want to say,” she nearly 
lost her head. She had a wild desire to answer: 
“T do. The answer is in the negative. Shall we 
go now?” 

One side of her, she knew, was capable of that ; 
capable of being cruel, brutal; of rejoicing in his 
humiliation. But some other self was at the same 
moment bitterly reproaching her, telling her that, 
despite his airs and affectations, this young man 
was honestly in love with her, and that his love 
for her had encouraged all that was best in his 
character. 

““T suppose I do,” was all she said. 

Harrison sat very still, his white-gloved hands 
dropped between his bent knees, his eyes on the 
stair-carpet. He had kissed uncountable girls on 
occasions of this sort, but he had neither the courage 
nor the inclination to attempt that kind of flirtation 
with Unity. 

“You know I’m absolutely serious about this,” 
he said rather as if he were trying to understand 
his own emotions by displaying them to her. “It’s 
different, absolutely different—because you're so 
different, I suppose. I’ve never felt like this before 
about any one—absolutely never. The fellows in 
the office have been pulling my leg no end. Don’t 
go and think they know anything about you. I 
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wouldn’t have told any one about you for the 
world. They've noticed the difference in me, that’s 
all. I say, Miss Willoughby, isn’t there any sort of 
chance for me? I’d wait, you know—years, if you 
like.” 

Unity was wishing, quite desperately, that she 
could not see the humour as well as the pathos of 
his proposal ; because she was sure that in her heart 
she was really very, very sorry for him. But it 
was self-excuse rather than true feeling that 
prompted her reply. 

“IT never thought you'd imagine I was serious,” 
she said in a low voice. ‘‘I never meant you to 
think that. To begin with, I’m only eighteen. 
This is my first real dance.” 

“Lots of girls get married at eighteen,” he 
reminded her. “ But, anyway, I’m not actually 
asking you to marry me, not yet. All I want is 
your consent to some sort of engagement; a hope 
of some kind. Give me something to live for; 
keep me straight and all that.” 

It was then that the wild thing in Unity aici 
itself. She saw in imagination all the restraints 
and limitations such a relation as he had suggested 
would impose upon her, and she was conscious 
only of an immense desire to be free. 

‘“ T’m awfully sorry, Mr. Harrison, awfully sorry,” 
she said, getting up, “ but I don’t care for you in 
that way. Please, shall we go?”’ 

“And you don’t care a hang what becomes of me, 
either,’ he tried desperately, standing beside her. 
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“Tt isn’t fair to threaten me,’”’ Unity said. 

“IT don’t care whether it’s fair or not,’ he 
returned, raising his voice. “I tell you, it all 
depends on you what becomes of me.”’ 

She saw both the threat and the reproach in his 
eyes, and she felt that she simply could not stand 
it. She was not going to be snared and chained 
by sentiment, just when she was at the beginning 
of the great and interesting adventure of life. He 
was surely quite able to look after himself? Why 
should she be held responsible for his future ? 

And then, without another word, she fled from 
him, like a scared schoolgirl. 

She did not realise that she was flushed and 
breathless until she was fairly in the ballroom, and 
saw Amber staring at her with a look that combined 
the frankest disapproval with something of doubt. 

Unity pulled herself together. Her glance roved 
round the room, picked up Claire, and then rested 
quite calmly and with a certain dignity on her rival. 

“‘T’m afraid we must be going now, Miss Seaton,” 
she said. ‘‘ We’ve had a delightful evening.” 

“Oh! must you? So glad you were able to 
come,’ Amber returned mechanically, but her 
gaze had drifted past her guest and was fixed on 
some object behind her. 

Unity turned to find that Hubert Harrison had 
followed her, and that he was not troubling to hide 
his dejection. She felt no pity for him, then. She 
was merely angry with him for displaying his 
emotion before the crowd. It was, she thought, 
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foolish and rather theatrical of him to come in like 
that, advertising his real, or imagined, wretchedness. 

She nodded to him, with a cheerful “‘ Good-night, 
Mr. Harrison,” as she left the room. 

But in the cab going home she cried and clung 
to Claire. “Oh! I don’t like these people,” she 
said. “I don’t want to meet them any more. I 
shall tell father to-morrow that I’ll go in for the 
business training, and go into his office in September. 
Claire! Why were they so beastly to me? I 
couldn’t help Mr. Harrison’s proposing to me. 
I did all I could to stop him. They don’t under- 
stand me a little bit. Why is it, Claire? Are they 
all absolutely heartless ? ”’ 

Poor Unity, when life ill-treated her she always 
wanted to know what she had done to deserve it. 

And in the Seaton’s house, Amber brushing her 
hair and giving confidences to her dearest friend— 
at the moment—was saying: “I suppose he kissed 
her on the stairs. She came in looking absolutely 
scared, my dear. Little fool, I expect she’d practi- 
cally asked for it. But H. H. seems to be taking 
it pretty badly. Heaven knows why. And when 
she saw how down he looked she perked up at once 
and nodded good-night to him as cheeky as you 
please. If you ask me, my dear, she’s absolutely 
heartless.”’ 

As to Mr. Harrison, whom Unity was not to 
see again, he could not return to his older 
allegiance. Whatever Unity had done for him, 
she had at least given him a glimpse of romance, 
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and after her, Amber seemed to him little and 
commonplace. And it may have been the quest of 
further romance that decided him to leave the City 
and go on the stage. People had often told him 
that he ought to go on the stage. So he went, and 
was swallowed up, almost immediately, in the great 
maw of the provinces. After a year or two of 
experience with touring companies, he made a 
very effective hero in melodrama. He had just the 
voice, appearance, and presence for the part. But 
in his better moments, his thoughts returned to 
Unity ; and he often dreamt of her. She was not 
a person one could easily forget. 
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Unity kept the resolve she had made in the cab 
going home, and began her business training the 
following week. She was glad to have a settled 
occupation, even if it were but such a continuation 
of school work as the learning of shorthand, book- 
keeping, and typewriting. And just as at school 
she had always done her lessons reasonably well but 
without distinction, so now she learned quickly but 
showed no promise of developing the qualities of an 
ideal secretary. 

In October she was offered and accepted a post 
at thirty shillings a week in the offices of “‘ The 
Amalgamation of South African Syndicates, Ltd.,”’ 
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in Bishopsgate Street Within, and became one of 
between twenty and thirty women, young and 
middle-aged, who were employed there. She pre- 
ferred, she explained at home, to get further 
experience, and speed, before entering her father’s 
office; but the truth is that, by then, she was 
longing for some kind of novelty. It was a longing 
that was to have a decisive influence on her life. 
There were days that winter when she looked 
hopelessly into the future and could see no way of 
escape. At eighteen a woman can afford herself 
occasional moments of hopelessness. She saw her 
future as one barren stretch of monotony at those 
times ; and would have fits of furious energy in 
which she would attempt to cultivate one of her 
three arts, music, painting, and writing. 
But—and this was what so often discouraged 
her—no amount of labouring with the violin, the 
pencil, or the pen, ever produced a result that 
satisfied her. Now and again “the thing would 
come,” as she used to say, but she could never fore- 
see how or why. At home, it may be on a Sunday 
afternoon, she would feel a sudden craving to play 
the violin, and then a sense of mastery overwhelmed 
her and she could play anything. But once the 
mood had passed, she could not recover it by any 
effort of will. She had to wait until it returned. 
In the same way a fragment of verse or the 
beginnings of a story would spring into her mind, 
and she would find herself casting it into language 
that at once surprised and delighted her. But by 
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the time she had scribbled down all that she could 
remember, the inspiration would have faded out 
and the verse or the story remained incomplete. 
When she finished a story by an effort of concentra- 
tion, the ending always seemed to her flat and 
amateurish. 

These accomplishments she hid sedulously from 
the other girls in the office, among whom she had 
no close friends; but her third faculty brought her 
a certain amount of prestige. Now and again, she 
could dash off a really brilliant caricature. One of 
the managers or her fellow typists would catch her 
eye. She would grasp the essentials of feature and 
pose, and down those essentials would go on to 
paper in a few significant lines. And those cari- 
catures were, as the other girls were eager to assure 
her, ‘‘ too good to be lost.”” They passed from hand 
to hand, with delighted gigglings. ‘“‘ It’s him—to the 
life,’ the chorus would run. “ You can almost 
hear him saying: ‘Miss Smith, will you please 
bring in your note-book?’ And you know he'll 
be droppin’ his glasses the next minute.” 

But that gift, too, had its disadvantages. When 
the request came: “Oh! Miss Willoughby, do 
do me!” Unity would try her best and bungle, 
and angrily crumple up the weak attempt to do 
intelligently the thing she could do so well when 
the feeling came to her. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry, Miss Smith, I simply 
can’t,” she would have to say. “ You see, I can 
only do it when I’m in the mood,” 
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And the disappointed Miss Smith would con- 
sider herself slightly insulted by Unity’s failure 
and refusal to try again. “I’m afraid I didn’t 
inspire her, my dear,’ she would confide to her 
bosom friend. ‘“ Not interestin’ enough or some- 
thing, very likely. She says she wasn’t in the 
mood.” Unity got the reputation of being “‘ rather 
stuck-up ”’ among her fellow-workers in the A.S.A.S. 
Indeed she was no more popular there than she had 
been in the tennis club. 

Even her chiefs did not wholeheartedly approve 
her. They were of two kinds: those who were 
inclined to admire her personal appearance, a form 
of advance to which she gave no kind of encourage- 
ment, and those who expected her to exhibit the 
functions of a perfect machine. From the latter, 
she became used to a particular phrase that stuck 
in her mind and often recurred to her at other times 
when she was not in the office. 

‘Dreaming again, Miss Willoughby?’ Some- 
times the tone would convey definite reproof; at 
others, a kind hint that the work of the A.S.A.S. 
was awaiting her attention. In either case, she 
was equally aware of a feeling of faint resentment. 
But, now and again, in a mood of determination, 
she would throw the accusation violently at her- 
self. ‘Dreaming again, Miss Willoughby,” she 
would say, scowling at her own lovely image in 
the mirror, and then, even more savagely, “Oh! 
you silly dreamer, can’t you do anything—do 
something decently—all the time ? Or are you just 
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a thing of moods and dreams, a torment to yourself 
and no earthly use to anybody else?” 

Only among her own family was she ever perfectly 
happy and contented. She knew that they spoilt 
her, but she did so want to be spoilt and loved 
wholeheartedly now and again. And there were no 
two parties in the little house in the Camden 
Road. They all, father and mother, Claire and 
Jack, believed that one day Unity would “do 
something,” and watched for the fruition of her 
promise with a kind of awe. “Some day, Unity 
will surprise us all,’ was a saying of Mr. Willoughby’s; 
as in very truth she did, although it was not in a 
way that any one of them anticipated. 
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Her first meeting with Brian Jessup had no 
element that could be regarded as dramatic, 
romantic, or in any way significant. 

She was called in by her immediate chief, Mr. 
Masterman, to be on hand during a conference, in 
the course of which certain notes would have to 
be taken down. She had been chosen for work of 
this kind before, and enjoyed it. It was a change 
from the ordinary routine. 

There was a stranger in the private office when 
she entered, and her attention was instantly drawn 
to him by the startling contrast he presented to the 
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three other men in the room. Their pallid faces 
spoke of sedentary work in the gloom of a London 
winter. The stranger’s face, neck, hands, and wrists 
were tanned to a rich warm brown. It seemed to 
Unity as if his mere presence in the room brought 
with it something of the light and heat of the 
South African sun, His general appearance added 
to the effect. His closely-cropped dark hair, his 
neat moustache, rather indolent brown eyes, and 
the faint drawl in his voice, all had a suggestion 
of the warm Southern blood. In that setting he 
quite vividly glowed—lighting up the dull office 
and the anzmic orthodoxy of the other men with 
the hint of sunlit romance. 

Nevertheless, Unity was repelled rather than 
attracted by the man himself; and she exhibited 
the appearance of all that was reserved and discreet 
when, as happened more than once that morning, 
she was aware of those indolent brown eyes resting 
upon her with a glance of very marked interest. 
For her, Brian Jessup at that first meeting was 
merely the symbol of another life, of great open 
spaces ; of light, heat, vitality, and quick passionate 
emotions—material for new and exciting dreams. 
But she did not raise her eyes when, at the close 
of the conference, he jumped up to open the door 
for her. 

And then, when she returned to the outer office, 
she had a queer experience. 

Most of the other girls had gone out to lunch ; 
the room was nearly empty, and as Unity shut and 
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locked her note-book in the drawer of her own 
table (the decisions of that conference, as her chief 
had impressed upon her, and she had already 
guessed, were not material that must either be shown 
to, or discussed with any one, inside the company’s 
premises or out), she suddenly saw before her, 
presented in the most vivid and brilliant colours, 
a vision of Brian Jessup. He was lolling in a 
hammock, dressed only in white ducks and a soft 
cotton shirt. His feet were bare, one leg below 
the knee hung loosely over the side of the hammock, 
and she saw that his feet were tanned to the same 
rich brown as his hands and face. His head was 
turned towards her, and he was looking at her 
with a glance of half anxious inquiry, a glance that 
for some reason made her feel uneasy. Behind him, 
a partly open door gave on to a kind of veranda, 
beyond which she was aware of a plain of intensely 
brilliant sunlight. 

For a second, perhaps, it was as if she had 
walked into some amazingly vivid dream. Then 
the picture broke and vanished; and she found 
herself staring aimlessly at the diligent back of 
one of her fellow-typists across the room. 

“Dreaming again, Miss Willoughby ? ” she asked 
herself automatically. She was conscious both of 
regret and relief at the fading of that extraordinary 
vision—regret for the closing of a new and exciting 
experience; relief, inasmuch as there had been 
something in the vision that was vaguely un- 
pleasant. 
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Still puzzhing, half-thrilled and _half-alarmed, 
she sat down and drew a sheet of paper towards 
her. Then, still as if she were but partly mistress 
of her own will, she began to draw, rapidly, intently, 
in greater detail than was usual with her, an 
impression of the scene she had just witnessed. The 
thing grew, almost magically, under her hand. In 
that medium she could not suggest either the colour 
or the atmosphere of great heat that had pervaded 
her vision, but she had marvellously reproduced 
the attitude and the features of Brian Jessup. 
Also, as she was rather painfully aware, she had 
not missed that expression of half-anxious inquiry. 
She still disliked it; but puzzle over it as she 
would, she could find no reason for the queer, 
resentful embarrassment which that look stirred 
in her. 

With an impulsive gesture, she made a move- 
ment to tear the drawing in half, but the artist 
in her rebelled, and instead she locked the 
paper away with her notes in the drawer. She 
could not bring herself to destroy so clever a 
piece of work, the best thing in that way she had 
ever done. | 

And that was the thought in her mind as she went 
down in the lift on her way out to lunch, a sense of 
pleasure in having done something rather clever. 
But when she caught sight of Brian Jessup himself 
standing in the hall close to the doorway, with an 
air of waiting for some one, all her pleasure turned 
to a feeling of sick dismay. She knew in a moment 
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that he was waiting to speak to her, and she was 
afraid. 

She turned back to the lift, but already it had 
flown up again, and when she saw that Jessup had 
seen and recognised her, and was coming to her 
across the hall, she took her courage in her hands 
and went to meet him, her chin up and her blue 
eyes shining with resentment. 

“Tt is Miss Willoughby, isn’t it ?’”’ Jessup asked, 
taking off his hat and holding it in his hand while 
he spoke. ‘‘ You must forgive me, Miss Willoughby, 
for speaking to you like this; but, as a matter of 
fact, it’s just business, connected with those notes 
you took this morning.” 

Unity still stared suspiciously. ‘‘ But I’m not a 
principal,” she said coldly. “If you want any 
alterations, you must report them to Mr. Master- 
man.” 

He made a boyish grimace. ‘I don’t know how 
much you guessed about all that business this 
morning,” he said, “‘ but the fact is ’’—he dropped 
his voice to a whisper—‘‘ I wish to goodness you 
could advise me about something. I’m a fearful 
ass in business affairs, and I’m half afraid I’ve got 
myself into no end of a hole.” 

Unity felt all her repugnance for the man 
vanishing. His half-whimsical look of dismay was 
the expression of a schoolboy. Moreover, there 
was something about the tone of his pleading that 
had a note of real sincerity. 

She smiled slightly, as she replied, “But I 
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don’t think I’m the least competent to advise you, 
Mr. Jessup. I’m no expert.” 

“Tell you what, though,” he responded eagerly : 
“you twigged one or two things this morning. I 
was watching you and saw your eyebrows go up. 
Honestly, now, didn’t you?” 

“But I’m the company’s employee,” Unity 
protested. 

“Oh, Lord! yes, I know,” he said, put his hat 
on again, dug his hands deeply into his trouser 
pockets, and shrugged his shoulders. “A _ hell 
of a company it is, too,” he muttered, looking 
despondently past Unity and out through the 
open doors into the gloom of Bishopsgate Street. 

Unity was intrigued. She knew now that what- 
ever had been Jessup’s purpose in waylaying her 
it had been something more than the desire to pick 
up an acquaintance with a pretty girl. And that 
ingenuous, boyish air of his interested and appealed 
to her. 

“Tf I could advise you in any way, without being 
disloyal to the company ” she suggested. 

He swung round quickly, with one of his agile, 
graceful movements. “1 wish to the Lord you 
would,” he said earnestly. ‘“‘ You see—isn’t there 
anywhere where we could have lunch together ? 
Wouldn’t do, though, for us to be seen, would it ? ” 

“Tt might mean that I should lose my job,” 
Unity said. 

“Good Lord, yes; and here have I been keeping 
you in this blighted hall all the time,” he exclaimed, 
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with an accent of startled remorse. “‘ Do you think 
any one has spotted us? ” 

“No one, I think, except the lift-boy,’’ Unity 
replied, smiling. 

“Well, think quick, where could I talk to you 
for a few minutes? ” he put in. 

And almost without reflection Unity said: 
“ You might come up to my own home, this evening 
perhaps. My father is a solicitor. He might be 
able to advise you better than I can.” 

‘By Heaven, you're a brick, Miss Willoughby,” 
he said warmly. ‘‘ What time? ”’ 

‘About nine?” she suggested, and in reply to 
his instant nod of acquiescence, gave him her 
address in the Camden Road. 
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Unity had a qualm of grave uneasiness when she 
confided what she had done to her family over the 
dinner-table. Her father frowned uncomfortably, 
and nearly dropped his pince-nez into the Irish 
stew. 

“But, Unity, my dear,” he protested mildly, 
“I—I don’t know at all that you’ve been well 
advised in this. Your first duty is unquestionably 
to the company. Would it not be as well if I saw 
this Mr. Jessup alone ? ” 

“Tm afraid You see, 
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Unity explained, 
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“that the subject matter of my notes is rather 
essential. And that’s only in my own head,” 

“ Perhaps, if I saw him alone, first,’ Mr. Wil- 
loughby suggested. 

“ You might do that,” Unity agreed, but when the 
front door bell rang, it was she who answered it 
(they kept only one maid and it was her evening 
out), and somehow once she had got her father 
and Mr. Jessup into the dining-room, it seemed 
impossible not to stay with them. 

Jessup’s coming had affected her as if he had 
introduced a wonderful sense of sunlight and great 
open spaces into the air of the close little house. 
There was a freedom and openness about him that 
was at once romantic and altogether new in her 
experience. He had grasped her hand with an eager 
quick grip when she had opened the door to him, 
and the spontaneous way in which he had greeted 
her with, “ By Heaven, you’re a Christian, Miss 
Willoughby,” had in itself an air of strangeness and 
adventure. 

And now after the introduction of her evi- 
dently nervous. and hesitating father had been 
made, it was to Unity that he turned first for 
advice. 

‘Look here,” he opened, with that half-apolo- 
getic, boyish manner of his, “I'll put the thing ina 
nutshell for you; and if you want to keep out of it 
you've only got to say, ‘ Nix on all this stuff,’ and 
I shan’t bear you any grudge. It’s very good of you 
to let me come here at all.” 
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“Am I to understand——” Mr. Willoughby 
began, in his best professional manner, but Jessup 
interrupted him. 

“ Might I just ask Miss Willoughby a question, 
sir?’ he said, and without waiting for permission, 
turned to Unity and continued, “It’s just this: 
Can you give me any idea as to whether the company 
is likely to go back on me?”’ 

“Oh! How could I know that?” Unity said. 

“Not from any letters you took down this after- 
noon?” 

Unity shook her head, and Mr. Willoughby 
took the opportunity to intervene. ~ 
~ “You know all this is most irregular,” he said 
gravely. ‘You couldn’t possibly expect my 
daughter to answer that question, even if she were 
able to.” 

So far Jessup had been showing an alertness that 
he had certainly not displayed in the office that 
morning, but now he returned to what was, without 
doubt, his natural manner. He leaned back in his 
chair, stuck his hands in his pockets, and remarked 
with a really pathetic sigh : 

“I suppose I’m about the worst business man 
that ever entered the City of London.” 

“Ah! as to that—if I could advise you in any 
way——-”’ Mr. Willoughby suggested. 

“I’m an engineer, you know, sir, chiefly,’ Jessup 
said. ‘‘ Been knocking about all over the world 
for the last ten years—California, Melbourne, Kim- 
berley—no end of places. And I was in Cape Town 
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out of a job when I hit up against one of the 
managers in the “double A.S.” He asked me to 
report on two or three of their properties out there 
—rotten properties, all of ‘em. Miss Willoughby 
knows, I expect. And without giving himself away, 
the blighter tipped me a wink that he didn’t expect 
me to be too dashed gloomy about ’em. Well, I 
wasn’t, was I, Miss Willoughby ? ” 

Unity smiled. “I think you gave Mr. Master- 
man the kind of report he wanted,”’ she said. 

“Damn it! I know,’ Jessup exclaimed, a wrinkle 
of deep perplexity coming into his brown forehead. 
“What was one to do? And after I came away 
from that infernal office and those three bleached 
images of managers, I said to myself, ‘My God, 
Brian, can’t you see what a dashed fool you’ve been ; 
put yourself right in their hands, and next thing 
they can go back on you?’ Yousee, sir, I haven’t 
got a scrap of paper from them that would put them 
into the cart alongside of me. If anything turns 
out wrong with those mouldy properties, as it 
certainly will, they can say that I’ve deceived them, 
wriggle out themselves somehow, and—and ruin 
my career. Nothing left for me after that but the 
dirty jobs.” He got out of his chair and stood in 
front of the gas-fire, looking from one to the other 
of his two hearers with the ingenuous perplexity of 
a schoolboy inascrape. “I don’t know how it is,” 
he concluded, dolefully, “ but I never do think of 
these things until it’s too late.” 

“Oh! father, what can we do to help him?” 
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Unity broke out impulsively, and Jessup looked 
down at her with an expression in which gratitude 
and admiration mingled to produce an effect of 
something like adoration. 

“ By Heaven! your daughter’s a Christian, sir,”’ 
he said fervently. “TI felt that in the office this 
morning. When I came out and saw what an 
almighty ass I’d been, I thought, by the Lord, I 
wonder if that girl’d help me? I can see now I 
ought not to have done it. Frightfully risky for 
me and not fair on her. But there you are again ; 
I never do think of these things until afterwards. 
However, I was right this time.” 

Mr. Willoughby was thoughtfully scratching his 
cheek. 

“T’m not at all sure,’ he began doubtfully, but 
Unity stopped him. 

“Oh! father, we must,” she said. ‘I shall, 
anyhow; I’ve guessed before what a dirty old 
business the company’s is. And I’m not going to 
let them do Mr. Jessup like that. No, not if I have 
to spy on them.” 

“By Gad!” murmured Brian Jessup, almost 
speechless with admiration. 

“ Well, well, I must think it over,” Mr. Willoughby 
agreed, unable to withstand Unity’s appeal. “It 
would never do for me to appear in this, as my 
daughter is an employee of the company concerned. 
But I'll introduce you to a friend of mine who will 
act for you. You—you must be perfectly frank 
with him, you understand; and he may be able 
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to—to some extent—er—regularise your position 
with the company.” 

“By Heaven, I don’t know how to thank you 
both,” Jessup exclaimed with a great thankfulness 
in his voice: but it was at Unity only that he looked 
as hespoke. Then he added, with great seriousness, 
“ Doesn’t do for a fellow like me to get the reputa- 
tion for being crooked.” 

“Well, of course not,’’ Unity said, a trifle shocked 
by the apparent carelessness of his statement. 
“ Really, Mr. Jessup,’’ she added, “ that is positively 
not one of the things that you can afford to forget 
until it’s too late.” 

Jessup looked slightly embarrassed. “I wish 
I’d never written that dashed report,’ he admitted. 
“ They might blackmail me on it.” 

“Was it so—so very—incorrect ? ’’ Unity asked. 

He pursed his lips, but his eyes met hers frankly 
enough as he answered, “It’s the things I’ve left 
out that count. There’s nothing incorrect. Only, 
well, you know a property may be a damned good 
property some ways and at the same time be un- 
workable.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jessup!” exclaimed Unity, in a tone 
of dismay. 

“Tell you what,” he said, suddenly hopeful again, 
“T’ll put in a second report, with all the things I 
left out of the first.” 

Mr. Willoughby gasped. ‘Ah, well! Ah! you 
must do nothing more, Mr. Jessup, until you’ve taken 
my friend’s advice,’ he put in hurriedly. 
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And then an inspiration came to Unity, that at the 
same time filled her with disgust for her employers 
and excused the wrong-headed, ingenuous bewilder- 
ments of Brian Jessup. 

‘It’s like this,” was the form her inspiration took ; 
“you can be as crooked as ever you like, so long as 
you're crooked in a legal business way. But it’s 
no good your trying to play that game, Mr. Jessup ; 
you haven’t the head for it. Your only chance is to 
keep straight and not try to be clever.”’ 

“Oh! well, come, Unity,” Mr. Willoughby 
murmured. 

Jessup received the inspiration as if it came 
straight from Heaven. “ By the Lord, if I’d only 
had you to think for me——.”’ he began, and left it 
at that. 

Unity realised that it was time she went. “I 
think you and my father can arrange everything 
now. Good-night, Mr. Jessup,’ she said quickly, 
and was out of the room almost before he had time 
to move. 

When Mr. Willoughby rejoined his family in the 
drawing-room some twenty minutes later, his first 
glance was at Unity. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if we saw a lot of that 
young man,” he said, staring thoughtfully at her 
over his glasses. 

Unity had had the same idea, and when she was 
alone in her own room she took out the drawing she 
had made that day, studied it reflectively, and shook 
her head overit. It was not unlike him, she decided; 
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but she had missed that characteristic look of sim- 
plicity which now was the thing that remained most 
prominently in her mind. Instead of that she 
had given him this half-begging, half-domineering 
expression that still gave her a queer feeling of 
repulsion. 

She shook her head again as she replaced the 
drawing in the little portfolio that contained her 
selected efforts—a few poems, the beginning of a 
short story, her caricatures of the office staff, and 
one or two other pencil sketches. And it was of 
these little productions of her uncertain genius rather 
than of Brian Jessup that she was thinking as she 
fell asleep. 
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Under the guidance of Mr. Willoughby’s friend, 
Jessup’s relations with the company were to a 
certain extent “ regularised,” inasmuch as he re- 
ceived a year’s engagement from them at a salary 
of £900, to go out to Kimberley to manage one of 
the better properties, upon which he had reported. 
Before that affair was settled, however, he had, as 
Unity and her father had foreseen, become very well 
known in the Camden Road. 

As a family, the Willoughbys would have liked 
him without reserve, if there had been no precious, 
stealable Unity to make them regard his every visit 
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with a feeling of dread. He was, they agreed, a 
“nice young fellow,” but they were equally agreed 
that he was not nearly good enough for Unity. And 
so they hardened their hearts against him, and 
gave him no encouragement. 

“Your family don’t like me, for some reason,” he 
said to Unity one day about a week before he received 
his engagement from the A.S.A.S., and while its 
ultimate offer and his own position were still very 
uncertain. ; | 

He had persuaded Unity to have lunch with him 
that day ; the first occasion on which they had been 
alone together since their talk in the hall. It was 
a Saturday and she had met him at half-past one 
in a little restaurant in Oxford Street, where they 
would be safe from the observation of the office 
staff. 

“They do,’ Unity replied. “They like you 
very much.” 

“ Well, why are they always so dashed stiff with 
me whenever I turn up?” he demanded. ‘“ They 
always make me feel as if they were saying to them- 
selves: ‘ Here’s this fellow again; what in Heaven 
is he coming here for?’ ”’ 

Unity knew well enough, and inwardly applauded 
his perception. She was always trying to see his 
virtues and abilities just at this time. But she had 
to find a convincing if untruthful answer. 

fect That's! just ws,’ she said...“ Were 
awfully stiff as a family. It’s living in a suburb 
all your life, I expect.” 
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“You're not like it,” Jessup returned, with the 
sound of a challenge in his voice. 

“No, perhaps not; but I’m different from my 
family in lots of ways,” Unity said. 

“Every dashed way there is,’ he atiericlert 
“ Coming on you among your family is pretty much 
as if you were suddenly to find a rose growing in 
the Karoo.” 

Unity stiffened. “‘ They’re the dearest, sweetest 
people in the world,” she said. ‘‘ I only wish I were 
more like them. But we won’t talk about them, 
or me, if you don’t mind. How are your affairs 
going? Is there any chance of your getting a good 
job with the double A.S., do you think ? ” 

And she kept the conversation at that level for 
the rest of lunch. She was not ready to approach 
even the thought of a decision, as yet. 

Nor would she give any confidences to Claire when 
her sister tried anxiously to sound her the same 
evening. 

“Oh! Mr. Jessup and I only talked office,” she 
said, having openly admitted her appointment with 
him. 

“You don’t think—you’re not——”’ Claire tried, 
tentatively knitting her forehead. 

“Oh! well, of course not,” Unity replied with a 
touch of temper, and added, “ I like him—in a way. 
He’s such a boy.” 

Claire was far from being reassured. She recog- 
nised that romantic streak in Unity which might so 
readily be influenced by her vision of Brian Jessup 
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as a charming boy. Claire was only too uncom- 
fortably aware that he was charming. 

Then came the news of Jessup’s appointment, 
announced in the first instance to Unity herself, as 
she was leaving the office. 

“ Tt’s all right, Miss Willoughby, I’ve got the job ;”’ 
and her genuine pleasure in the news made her forget 
for the moment that they were standing in the hall, 
with all the clerks, typists and managers streaming 
out past them into Bishopsgate Street. 

“Oh! I am glad,” she said, and impulsively gave 
him her hand. 

He held it tightly in his strong firm grip, quite 
regardless of the inquisitive, amused stare of Unity’s 
highly interested co-workers. “It’s all due to you, 
every bit of it,” he said earnestly. “If I make 
good now, it’s you who has done it. Nobody on 
this earth but you. Now we’re going to celebrate 
this together, aren’t we? Going to have dinner 
together, somewhere ; some absolutely tophole place 
in the West End ?” 

“Oh, no! I can’t possibly,” was Unity’s instinc- 
tive response. 

He looked into her eyes and saw something 
there that checked his remonstrance. “ Well, 
youll let me come back with you, anyway,” 
he pleaded. ‘‘ I—I just feel that I want to be 
near you.” 

Unity shivered slightly and turned to the doorway. 
They were walking down Bishopsgate Street together 
before she answered him. 
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“Why don’t you go and—and celebrate with 
some of your men friends ? ’”’ she asked then. 

‘“T’d sooner go back with you to Camden Town, 
and spend the evening with you and ‘your family, 
even if I didn’t get a single chance to say a word 
to you alone—I’d sooner do that, a million times, 
than go out with all the best fellows on earth,” 
replied Jessup. 

“Oh! well,” said Unity, with a sigh, “I go from 
Broad Street by the North London. 

‘You're not annoyed ? You don’t feel as if I’m 
persecuting you?” 

She felt a sudden spasm of pity for him, accom- 
panied by a keen desire to make him happy on what 
was, to him, undoubtedly a great occasion. 

“Annoyed ? Of course not,” she said, and then 
with great throb of emotion at the thought of how 
gloriously she was giving, she continued, “ Very 
well, I’ll tell you what ; we’ll.go home and tell them 
about you, and then I’ll change my dress and we'll 
go off together and you shall have your proper cele- 
bration in the West End. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

She heard him draw in his breath with a gasp that 
was almost a cry of ecstasy, and then his murmur, 
soft and tender, but just loud enough to be audible 
above the riot of the traffic; “Oh! Unity, you— 
you darling—you most precious darling !”’ 

The colour was still hot in her cheeks when they 
had found places in the crowded North London train. 
She was immensely aware of herself and her own 
powers just then, above all of her wonderful power 
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of giving happiness. What, after all, could be finer 
or more beautiful than this ability to bring supreme 
joy to another human being ? 

And who could doubt the supremity of the joy 
she had just brought to Brian Jessup? They had 
been separated in finding seats, and he was on the 
other side of the compartment two places farther 
down, so that she could watch him, unobtrusively, 
without actually meeting his eye. 

He was, indeed, almost awed with happiness, His 
eyes shone, and when he looked at her, it was as if 
he could hardly believe in the heights of his own bliss. 
He adored and worshipped her; and his brown, 
sunlit, boyish face seemed to warm and light the 
whole dingy compartment. She was glad for him 
and for herself. 

But in the midst of her roseate dream of bliss and 
surrender, of the ecstatic giving and taking of joy 
and delight, she became gradually conscious of some 
influence drawing her eyes and attention to the man 
who was sitting immediately opposite to her. For 
a moment she resisted, and then she liited her head, 
with a touch of challenging resentment and met the 
steady stare that was being directed at her—a 
curious stare it was, a stare that had in it something 
of reproach, and that came from two deep, searching 
gray eyes set in a keen, earnest face that was 
hardly less brown and tanned than that of Brian 
Jessup.” 

And, at that gaze, something within Unity thrilled 
to the very depths of her being ; something that had 
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never been so stirred in her before, something that 
she knew was allied to the spirit of her genius. 

She felt that her own eyes had grown big and dark, 
as they did when she was on the verge of one of her 
moments of inspiration ; and it seemed to her that 
the man into whose eyes she was gazing had for her 
a message that must influence the whole course of 
her life. 

Then, abruptly, the contact was broken. Every 
one in the carriage was getting to their feet. The 
train was running into Camden Town Station. 


II 
I 


Unity stepped down on to the platform of Camden 
Town Station with a curious sense of returning to 
the realities of everyday life after a peculiarly vivid 
and disturbing dream. The stream of palefaced 
men and women setting resolutely towards the exit, 
appeared to her as the figures on some vast stage ; 
and she paused a moment, conscious of a great 
reluctance to identify herself once more with the 
dinginess of her familiar experience. Then, startled 
by the slamming of the carriage door behind her, 
and the blowing of the guard’s whistle, she turned 
quickly and looked back into the compartment she 
had just quitted. 

It was nearly empty, now. There were but two 
other passengers beside the man whose eyes had so 
strangely thrilled her and who, as she had known 
even before she turned, was still watching her. And 
again she met his stare, but this time with a differ- 
ence. The intensity had gone from his expression. 
His eyes now had a look of question, as if he were 
puzzled, as if he were saying: Who are you? What 
do I know of you? 

What her own expression said to him she did not 
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know. Certainly she was not smiling. And before 
she could realise herself, the train had slid away, 
and she felt the touch of Brian Jessup’s hand upon 
her arm, and heard the sound of his irresponsible, 
boyish voice, saying : 

“Have you left anything in the train, Miss 
Unity?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” she said vaguely, wondering why 
his face, too, wore now a look of faint bewilder- 
ment. 

‘“What have you been doing to your eyes ?”’ he 
wenton. ‘‘ Haven’t been using atropine, have you ? 
They look as black as night.”’ 

“Oh! that!” laughed Unity, and as she laughed 
the pupil contracted, revealing once more the 
sunlight of the fairy blue. ‘‘ Oh! they go like that 
sometimes, when I’m... oh! when I’m excited 
or anything.” 

‘My Lord!’ murmured Jessup in an awed voice. 

“Why? What?” she asked. 

“Nothing. Nothing,” he said, but she guessed 
that he had been awed by the new wonders he was 
for ever finding in her. | 

‘Sure you haven’t left anything in the train? ”’ 
he repeated. ‘ You’ve got your bag and you're 
wearing your gloves. Did you have an um- 
brella ? ”’ 

She shook her head. “I’ve left nothing in the 
train; nothing of that sort,” she said, adding, to 
avoid any further question: “ Well, are we going 
to stand here all night ? ” 
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The platform was nearly empty. Only the last 
few figures of the procession were visible straggling 
out through the exit. 

“They’re like toy figures on a string? ”’ Unity 
said as they followed the tail of the crowd through 
the doorway. ‘‘ They always do the same tricks 
in the same way. When the bell rings or the clock 
strikes or the train stops, they have to go through 
their performance. The string’s pulling them and 
they can’t resist it. JI wonder if one of them has 
ever gone on a couple of stations too far, just for a 
lark >?” 

Jessup looked puzzled. ‘‘ Want to get home, I 
expect,” he said. ‘‘ Not much of a lark, anyway, 
would it be? Only have to come back again.” 

It came to Unity that in the train whose tail light 
had vanished now into the darkness, there was a 
man who would have understood her. He, too, she 
felt sure, sometimes watched life from the outside, 
and separated himself as she had momentarily 
separated herself, from the mechanical movements 
and responses of the crowd. But then it occurred 
to her that her companion, too, had broken a way 
out of the rut; had adventured across the world. 
Perhaps it was only her way of expressing the 
thought that had been wrong ? 

“Don’t you know what I meant about those 
people being like puppets on a string? ”’ she asked 
as they walked up the familiar Camden Road. 
“You ought to. Surely you despise all these 
clerks and people working in offices: doing the same 
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things every day because they haven’t the pluck 
to get out of their routine ? ” 

Jessup looked pleased. ‘“‘Oh, well, yes,’ he 
said. ‘‘ I never could stick that sort of life. Not 
my line. That’s why I went in for engineering.” 

They were passing a street lamp as he spoke, 
and Unity saw that his brown face was glowing 
with the pride of a schoolboy who has been praised. 
And again she felt that secret rapture in her power 
to give. What did it matter whether he under- 
stood her or not. She could understand him, and 
had the power to make him blissfully happy. She 
could not doubt that. 

“We'll have a jolly evening, won’t we?” she 
said in a friendly voice. “ Where are you going 
to take me?” 

She was startled at the sudden courage evoked 
by her simple advance. “‘ By heaven, Miss Unity,” 
he burst out, clutching her hand and drawing it 
through his arm. ‘ You’re not playing the flirt 
with me are you? You don’t look that sort. You 
know it’s a case with me? It’s for keeps, this time, 
all right. I knew from the first minute I saw you 
in that muddy office. Will you marry me before 
I go back to Kimberley? There’s three or four 
weeks, plenty of time. You do mean it, don’t 
you?” 

For a moment, Unity’s sense of joy in giving was 
checked. He had taken what she had offered so 
greedily, and had immediately wanted more. Would 
he, she wondered, ever be satisfied? Would he 
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not take all that she had to give and still demand 
further sacrifices ? 

The thought flashed through her mind, and passed. 
It was succeeded by another very different in kind. 
What strong arms he had! She had often laid her 
hand on her father’s and brother’s arms, and she 
could not but recognise the difference in quality 
between them and the arm that was now pressing 
her own. It was so big, and so hard; and for the 
first time in her life she was aware of a man’s mascu- 
linity as something at once thrilling and slightly 
terrifying. 

With an effort she withdrew her hand. “No, 
I’m not flirting,” she said with an unconscious lift 
of her chin; “ but I’m certainly not ready to—to 
answer any questions of that sort—not yet.” 

“Only got three or four weeks before I go back,” 
Jessup returned. He was humble again, now, and 
evidently prepared to return to his attitude of 
worship. “ You’re not offended, Miss Unity?” 
he continued. ‘’ You see how it is, don’t you? 
I must sail on the twentieth of February, at 
latest.’ 

“I’m not offended,” Unity replied as they reached 
the gate of her father’s house. ‘‘ But we won’t say 
any more about that, this evening.” 

He agreed to this restriction with the light- 
heartedness of one who never worried about the 
future. He would give a promise with no thought 
as to whether he would be able to keep it, just as he 
had undertaken a doubtful job for the A.S.A\S. 
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without the least reflection as to whither it might 
lead him. And Unity, dimly recognising this failing 
in him, paused as she was opening the door to say : 
‘Tf you do, you know, I shall just leave you and 
come home.” 

“Rather, I understand,” he replied cheerfully. 

Mr. Willoughby and Jack were not yet home from 
the city when Unity and Jessup got in, and she left 
him in the sitting-room with her mother and Claire, 
while she went upstairs to change her dress. She 
had, however, hardly taken off her outdoor things 
before Claire came in. 

“T thought I’d come and help you,” she said 
apologetically. 

“You didn’t, my dear old thing,’ Unity replied. 
“You thought you’d just come and seeif you dared 
a mild remonstrance with your naughty little 
sister. - 

Claire sighed heavily and sat down on the bed, 
rounding her shoulders and gazing down at the 
string carpet. 

“Well, didn’t you, old godmother ? ” Unity per- 
sisted brightly. “ Look up and be honest. Don’t 
sit there like a broody hen.” 

“Well, we don’t know anything about him, 
really, do we?” Claire said, looking up _half- 
beseechingly at her sister. 

“All that’s necessary,” Unity thought. 

“Oh! Unity; what?” Claire remonstrated. 
“You can’t know what sort of a life he has 
led.” 
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“TI do. He has just knocked about the world for 
the last ten years, out of one job into another— 
anything that turned up.” 

Claire looked down again at the carpet. “I 
didn’t mean that,” she mumbled. ‘“‘I meant... .” 

“That he might have a wife or two in various 
corners of the earth,” Unity suggested. 

“Well, you don’t know that he hasn’t,” Claire 
replied. 

“Tl ask him, then; just to satisfy you,’ Unity 
said lightly, her hands busy about the short, thick 
coil of hair which she had never yet found a satis- 
factory method of arranging. 

“Of course, he’d tell you he hadn't,” Claire 
muttered. 

“Tsay, you aren’t half taking his character away,” 
Unity commented. ‘ Have you got any other nice 
suggestions beside his being a bigamist or a 
perjurer ?”’ 

“What I’ve chiefly got against him,” Claire said 
more boldly, ‘‘ is that you’re not the least little bit 
in love with him.” 

Unity dropped her hands, turned from the looking- 
glass and met her sister’s eyes. ‘‘ And all the same 
you're afraid I might go and marry him?” she 
asked. 

“Well, mightn’t you?” Claire demanded. 

“T don’t know. I might have if...” Unity 
began and abruptly stopped. She had been on the 
verge of telling Claire about her experience in the 
train, and suddenly found that she was unable. 
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This was something that had a special meaning for 
her alone, a meaning that could not be explained 
toa third person. It was part of her, a rapture that 
she must hide from the world because the world 
could never understand it. To speak of it, even to 
Claire, would be to cheapen it; to rob it of its 
glamour and mystery; turn it into the common- 
place of every day. 

“Tf what?” Claire prompted her with a touch 
of eagerness. 

“If he hadn’t been so much older than me,” 
Unity replied on the spur of the moment. “ Well, 
he’s thirty-four,’ she continued, smiling at her 
sister’s look of astonishment, ‘‘and I shan’t be 
nineteen till March.” 

Even as she spoke, she knew that the reason she 
gave was ridiculous; that she was indeed older, in 
the sense that she was far wiser, than the irre- 
sponsible Brian Jessup. She knew, too, that one of 
the factors which influenced her to like him was 
just this very knowledge of her own greater capacity 
and understanding. With all his strength and 
experience of life, he was so absurdly young. 

‘“‘T never think of him as being older than you,” 
Claire said. ‘“‘ That’s just what we're all afraid of, 
father and mother and me. We don’t feel that he 
takes things seriously enough.”’ 

“No. Youre quite right,” Unity replied, con- 
tinuing her toilet with a new effect of determination. 
‘And as a matter of fact, I’ve never really thought 
about—marrying him. I say, I must hurry up. 
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I wonder what he’s been talking about to mother 
all this time ? ” 

“ That’s all right. I heard father and Jack come 
in just now,” Claire said. She looked distinctly 
relieved, and knew Unity well enough to attempt no 
further persuasion. It was an article of faith with 
the family that Unity knew her own mind. 


2 


Unity, herself, had always been of the same 
opinion—a result, perhaps, of never having lived 
anywhere except with her own adoring family. 
To-night, she found herself less certain of her own 
inclinations. 

Jessup had taken her to the Café Royal, a new 
experience that excited her. The Grill Room, in 
those days, attracted a wide variety of diners. 
Epicures went there regularly for special dishes ; 
society, occasionally, for fun; the stage successes, 
because it was “ the”’ place; artists, because it was 
the nearest thing in London to certain cafés in 
Paris. Unity had plenty of material to study, and 
it fascinated her. She was a trifle intoxicated, also, 
by the attention she attracted. 

She was simply, inappropriately, dressed in a 
white silk blouse and dark skirt; and when she 
entered she had a sudden fit of shyness at the sight 
of a handsome woman in the fullest of evening dress, 
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and, as it seemed to Unity in the first moment of 
surprise, ablaze with diamonds. Then her gaze 
shifted to a dark, sulky beauty in a shabby brown 
frock up to her chin and down to her wrists, who, 
whatever her costume, evidently knew that she was 
not out of placein thiscompany. And as the dinner 
proceeded, Unity gradually realised that her claim 
to place and attention in those surroundings was 
not conceded according to any social standing, but 
simply, openly and ungrudgingly on the score of 
her beauty. 

Brian Jessup soon showed that he, too, was proud 
to be seen in her company. 

“You make the other women here look cheap, 
Miss Unity,’ he whispered to her across the table. 

Half an hour earlier she would have checked this 
tentative lovemaking; but here it appeared fitting 
and reasonable. It would be time enough to stop 
him when they returned to the respectable gray 
gloom of the Camden Road. 

She put her elbows on the table and propped that 
aspiring chin of hers on her crossed hands. 

“Do you know this place well?”’ she asked, with 
a smile that provocatively reproached his taste in 


company. 
“Oh, no, not well,” he returned, with no sign 
of weariness. ‘‘ Been here a dozen times in my life, 


perhaps; on sporty occasions. Chiefly about five 
years ago, with a pal of mine, no end of a buster, 
who was killed in Panama last year. Fell over a 
cliff one night, poor devil, He was probably blind 
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at the time. When he had the fit on, he simply 
couldn’t keep off it.” 

“You do rather carry your life in your hands, - 
some of your profession, don’t you? ”’ Unity com- 
mented. 

‘““T suppose we do; at times. Never worries me 
any,” he conceded carelessly. 

“You've got no responsibilities, of course,’’ she 
said. 

‘“ Haven't had, up to now,” he returned, snatching 
at the opportunity. 


She did not affect to misunderstand him. ‘I 
seem to remember a promise you made about an 
hour ago,’ she reminded him. “ Have you for- 


gotten it already ?”’ 

He smiled his frank, ingenuous smile, searching 
her face for any sign of real displeasure. 

“What’s the good of my making promises ? 
he said. “To you? I told you about that pal of 
mine who couldn’t keep off the whisky when the 
fit took him. Well, I’m a sight worse than he is, 
now, and the beginning of the fit took me when I 
saw you in the offices of the double A.S. Honestly, 
if Copley had known he might go over the cliff that 
night, he’d have got drunk just the same. And 
if I knew that I could only save my life by falling 
out of love with you, I wouldn’t be such a fool as 
even to try. I’d know the thing was clean beyond 
me.” ; 

Unity dropped her chin and hid her face. Some- 
how he had got the upper hand. For the time being 
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she wanted to live as he had lived, freely and without 
responsibilities. Surely there was something in her 
blood, a strain descended from some remote for- 
gotten ancestor, that responded, even passionately, 
to the allurements of a life lived without restraints. 
She knew herself to be, in some sense, an artist. 
However sporadic and uncertain were her accom- 
plishments, they represented the thrust into 
expression of a temperament that could never 
permanently endure the shackles of a homely, 
English routine. If she remained in bondage, she 
would smother that one ardent spark of genius in her 
that now and again glowed so brightly. She had 
all that clearly and convincingly in her mind as she 
looked back at Brian Jessup across the table. 

“But I don’t like being ‘wanted’ like that,” 
she said boldly. ‘As if I were a bottle. It’s a 
craving, a madness. It couldn’t possibly last.” 

He frowned and leaned back. It was evident 
that he was a little puzzled. If Unity had had more 
experience in this sort, she might have guessed that 
his last declaration was his only method of love- 
making, a method that so far had always been 
successful. 

“You know, Miss Unity,” he said; “ you're not 
like any girl I’ve ever met before.” 

The statement was simple and hackneyed, but 
the manner of it was intensely convincing. The 
very bewilderment of his brown eyes was to the last 
degree flattering. Plainly, he was once again awed 
by the unsounded deeps in her; the whole truth 
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being that he had fallen in love, originally, with 
nothing more than her lovely face. The rest of 
her he had never understood—nor ever could 
understand. 

“What sort of girls have you met, then?” she 
asked. 

“‘ The usual sort,” he said. 

*‘ You've never been married, I suppose ? ’”’ Unity 
continued, remembering her conversation with 
Claire. ! 

“No, I’ve never wanted to get married, before,” 
he replied ; and she knew that that was the truth. 
He was so obviously neither a cunning nor a clever 
man, and only one versed and practised in deceit 
could have lied so straightforwardly. 

“But there have been lots of—of givls?”’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Dunno about lots,” he returned, with his first 
appearance of embarrassment, ‘‘One or two, 
naturally.” 

“And weren’t they different, too? Every one 
of them different from all the others ? ”’ she pressed 
him. 

His engaging smile returned at once. “ By 
heaven, I swear they weren't,’ he said. “I 
remember... .” 

“You've got to tell me, now,” Unity insisted, 
amused at the suddenness with which he had checked 
the recital of that indiscretion. 

“Well, I’ve admitted that you’re not the first, in 
one way,” he said frankly. ‘‘ And you’re not the 
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sort of girl that wants to be fed up with poppycock 
of that kind, are you? I am so clean out of my 
depth with you, Miss Unity. I don’t know how to 
please you.” 

“There’s only one way, and that’s by being 
perfectly honest,” she told him. “I warned you 
before that you’re not the kind of man who can 
afford to be dishonest, ever. Youre not—not 
subtle enough.” 

“You're dead right,” he admitted. “ And anyway 
you can’t say I’ve ever not been honest with you.” 

“Then tell me what it was you remembered about 
all your many other girls being so much alike,” 
she said. 

“ You said ‘many,’ J didn’t,” he replied, smiling 
rather whimsically. “ Anyway, what I was going 
to tell you was only about one—the last one. It 
was at Southampton. I met her in the little tin- 
pot music-hall down there, and we got friendly, 
and I thought, then, how exactly like all the other 
girls of that sort she was. You know, same sort 
of cackling laugh as if she were just laughing to 
please me; same old talk and cheeky answers ; 
same tricks. It bored me stiff that night for some 
reason or another. First time it had struck me just 
that way. Getting old, 1 guess. And then, by the 
lord, I met you.” 

Unity’s gaze had gone past him as he was speaking 
and had rested on the dark beauty in the cheap 
brown dress who was sitting at right angles to their 
own table, against the wall. She looked less sulky, 
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now, and was saying something to her cavalier, 
making one of those “ cheeky answers ’”’ probably, 
that Jessup had referred to. And it came to Unity, 
also, that she had seen just that expression and 
gesture endlessly repeated, as if the young women 
of that class had but a limited repertoire of phrase 
and manner that they drew upon automatically. 
That girl, too, was one of the marionettes whom 
Unity had superbly despised on the platform of 
Camden Town station that evening. 

“And I’m different, am I? ” she said, turning back 
to Jessup. 

“You're so different,’’ he replied emphatically, 
“that sometimes I’m damn well afraid of you.” 

“And yet, you know, in a way I don’t want to 
be different.” Unity said thoughtfully. “I want 
to get right into life, be a part of it. It is nice 
sometimes to be up in the flys and look down even 
if you can’t actually pull the strings yourself. But 
it’s dull to be always looking on; I’d like to be on 
the stage and have a part in the play.” 

She had not known in advance what she was going 
to say. The thought had come to her suddenly, 
as an inspiration, a solution of one of her unrealised 
longings. And she was excited by her new dis- 
covery. She believed that she knew, now, what 
she had been looking for, and turned eagerly to 
her companion for sympathy. He, surely, would 
applaud her new-found desire to enter more com- 
pletely into life, enter it freely and unrestrainedly 
as he, himself, had done. 
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She was met by a look of blank uncomprehension. 

“Oh! every girl, nearly, gets the craze to go 
on the stage sometime or other,’”’ he commented. 
“IT wouldn’t get that into your head if I were you.” 

She frowned her disapproval at him, impatient 
with his stark inability to understand her. 

“You're dreadfully thick-headed at times, Mr. 
Brian Jessup,” she said, with a smile. “I didn’t 
mean that I wanted to go on the stage of a theatre. 
I’ve never thought of such a thing. J meant that 
I wanted to—to—oh ! I don’t know—to come alive, 
I suppose.”’ 

“My lord! You're alive all right,’”’ was the only 
answer Jessup could find to this outburst. His 
look of fascinated admiration was his true response, 
and that Unity was by now prepared to take for 
granted. She had reduced him to humility once 
more, but she knew that directly the frown of her 
disapproval was released, he would bob up again, 
forgetful and careless, to repeat, and if she gave 
him the opportunity, to insist upon, his offer of 
marriage. 

And indeed, just then she was a delightful object 
for men’s worship. The excitement of her sur- 
roundings brought to a head by her little flash of 
temper, had sent the colour to her cheeks, blanched 
by the confinements of her life in the gloom of a 
London winter. Her eyes were flashing, her chin 
proudly in the air. No wonder that Brian Jessup, 
who had tasted so many commonplace experiences 
that he had come to regard women as being cast 
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in a stock pattern, was momentarily prostrate with 
admiration. 

Other men in the grill-room were watching her, 
too; one of them, who had been sitting with his 
back to her, had turned completely round, with a 
whole-hearted disregard of good manners. Across 
the room, a handsomely-dressed middle-aged woman 
was insolently staring through a lorgnette as though 
Unity was one of the sights she had come to see 
in that place. There could be no doubt that here 
and there the whisper was being passed: Who is 
she? Ever seen her here before ? 

Unity’s flush deepened as she became aware that 
she was the object of so much interest, and she 
lowered her head with the self-consciousness of a 
schoolgirl, who unwittingly finds herself the centre 
of attention. 

“Tsay, have you finished ? Shall we go, now ? ” 
she murmured. “ It’s awfully hot in here.” The 
excuse gave her occasion to put her hands up to her 
burning cheeks. 

But Jessup did not want to lose her so soon. 

“ Let’s go on to a music-hall,”’ he suggested. 

Unity shook her head. “I want to go home,” 
she said. Her mood had changed. That appraising 
stare had a little shocked her. Intuitively, she 
knew that its true value and intention was horribly 
akin to Brian Jessup’s simile of Copley, the engineer, 
and his slavery to the bottle. No, whatever else 
she might be, she was an individual. She would 
never go out into the market-place to expose her 
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physical appearance for mere admiration. To do 
that was no way to enter into life. 

“Oh, you can’t go home, yet,’ Jessup was 
remonstrating. “‘On my celebration night, Miss 
Unity. Let’s go on to the Empire for a couple of 
hours and then I’ll take you home in a cab.” 

“Tf you’d come with me as far as Charing Cross 
Road and put me on a bus first, you can go on to 
the Empire by yourself and celebrate to your heart’s 
content,” she said quietly. “‘I’m going home.” 

He pushed back his chair with a touch of petulance 
and beckoned to the waiter. ‘“ Always have to 
have everything your own way,’ he grumbled. 

The next minute, he was pleading again. 

“ Anyway, you'll let me drive you home, won't 
you, Miss Unity ?”’ he asked as they stood up to 
leave the room. “ We might get one of those new 
motor cabs.”’ 

“Wouldn’t that be awfully extravagant?” 
Unity asked, distinctly thrilled by the thought 
of having her first ride in a motor, a mode of 
conveyance that in her schooldays had been the 
exclusive luxury of the wealthy. 

“ Cheaper than a hansom, really ; if you can only 
find one,’ Jessup explained as they left the 
restaurant. ‘Of course, its eightpence a mile 
instead of sixpence but there’s a meter and you do 
know at the end what you’ve got to pay. Hansom- 
cabbies have you, no end.” 

And, as luck would have it, one of the new 
“ taxis ’’ was setting down a fare at the Café Royal, 
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as they came out on to the pavement; a fact that 
was instantly spotted both by Jessup and a tall 
young man in evening-dress who was emerging at 
the same moment. Jessup was the first of the 
two to reach the driver. He was not quicker than 
his rival but he was less well-mannered, jostling 
past him with a quick aggressive look upwards into 
his face that clearly spoke his intention to have the 
cab even at the cost of a “ row.” 

It was evident, however, that the driver of the cab 
was inclined to favour the less successful of his two 
applicants. He frowned and shook his head when 
Jessup mentioned his destination. Unity heard 
him say, “‘ Too far out, gov’nor, I’m short of petrol; ”’ 
and saw him look up with a lift of his eyebrows at 
the slightly supercilious face of the other man who 
was still standing by. 

She could not hear Jessup’s reply, but she felt 
the urgent challenge of it. He had laid his hand 
on the driver’s arm, and as he sulkily listened, the 
driver was looking down at that hand with a look 
of almost comic surprise. Indeed, the issue was so 
obviously no longer in doubt, that, with a faintly 
apologetic smile to Unity, the young man in evening- 
dress turned away and walked off. 

“When I want a thing badly I just go ‘all out 
for it,’’’ Jessup confided to Unity as he took his 
place beside her in the taxi. ‘ I’d have had that 
chap off his box in two ticks, and he knew it.” 

“And been run in at Vine Street for assault and 
creating a disturbance,’ Unity supplied. “ That 
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being one of the things that you wouldn’t think of 
until afterwards.” 

He laughed gaily. ‘“‘Oh, well, there’d be no 
fun in anything if you were always thinking what 
was going to happen next,” he replied, “ Like the 
people who stint themselves all their lives so as to 
have enough to live on when they’re sixty; and 
then die at fifty-nine. Don’t you agree with me, 
Miss Unity ? ” 

“Sometimes,” she said; and in her heart she 
knew that this was one of the times. His vitality 
appealed to her. She had admired the way in 
which he had commandeered their taxi. His 
ruthlessness was in such startling contrast to the 
civilised timidity characteristic of the men she knew. 
They would have been afraid of a “row.” Her 
companion, she knew, would have had the driver 
off his box, as he had said, or challenged that 
supercilious aristocrat on the pavement, without 
the least regard for outside opinion. In such affairs 
as these he was as sure of himself as he was unsure 
when it came to a business deal with the A.S.A.S. 
He was, she reflected, a man of action; and she was 
almost shiveringly aware that his next action was 
going to be directed towards winning herself. Also, 
she had no conviction as to what her response was 
likely to be. 

And already his action was taking shape. He was 
bending towards her in the darkness of the taxi, 
and the elation of his recent victory rang in his voice 
as he said: 
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“You're going to marry me and come out to 
South Africa, aren’t you, little darling? I tell you, 
I always get things when I want ’em badly enough, 
and I’ve never wanted anything in all my life like 
I want you. And you could help me no end. 
Keep me from making a fool of myself on the 
business side, for instance, and in a heap of other 
ways. It’s a difficult life out there for a fellow like 
me—I’ll admit I’m a bit reckless at times—difficult — 
in ways that you could help me in. In fact, all the 
temptations would be gone if I had you to come 
On ss en 

She was listening, not without sympathy, to his 
list of all the things she could do for him; but at 
the same moment another side of her was supremely 
unconcerned with Mr. Brian Jessup save in so far 
as he represented the instrument by which she 
might escape into the heat and colour of a new life. 
She could get away, get out of the routine if she 
married him, and the prospect seemed to her just 
then wildly exciting and desirable. She wanted 
adventure, new scenes, new emotions. She could 
never become one of those familiar marionettes of 
her daily experience, content to exchange one 
routine for another; the routine of business for 
that of the wife of a business man. 

Yet when she spoke it seemed that still a third 
side of her replied, a side of whose activities she had 
been, till then, unconscious. 

“Is this the way you've made love to all those 
other girls who were so alike? ” she asked coldly. 
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He was not rebuffed. “‘ Don’t you know it isn’t ?” 
he said eagerly. “That was different—different 
altogether.” 

He was very close to her, now, but as yet he had 
made no attempt to put his arm round her, and 
she knew that she still had the power to control 
him. And at that thought she was suddenly 
seized with a vivid curiosity to experience all that 
might come if she abandoned her control. She was 
safe enough in the taxi. Already they were in the 
Camden Town High Street, another few minutes 
would see her at her own door. 

She turned and looked into the eyes so near her 
own, and was aware that at the least change of 
expression, at the faintest sign of encouragement he 
would drown her in caresses. 

For a long moment she held him thus, in suspense, 
keenly conscious both of herself and him, poised 
and balanced, held in a delicate equilibrium by the 
opposing forces of their antagonistic wills. And-she 
felt within herself the power to hold him there 
indefinitely, almost without effort ; to do, indeed, 
what she wished with him. And yet in the same 
instant her will unexpectedly relaxed and was 
beaten down. Even as_ she _ believed herself 
supremely powerful his desire overbore her, and she 
found herself utterly swamped and impotent ; sub- 
mitting to the fierce passion of his furious kisses ; 
protesting feebly against his eagerness with no 
real wish to escape it; until she lay inert in the 
embrace of those iron arms, full of pain and joy, and 
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of the knowledge that by this road she might find 
one of the gates that open into the world of 
life. 

There was no escape for her until the taxi drew 
up a couple of minutes later at the door of her 
father’s house, but even as he released her, her will 
 re-asserted itself: 

“Don’t get out, Brian,” she said firmly. “ You 
can’t come in to-night.” 

“Not come in?” he repeated blankly. “ But 
I want to tell them all that we’re engaged, sweet- 
heart; tell them you're coming out with me to 
Kimberley on the twentieth of next month.” Then, 
with an increasing spasm of anxiety that broke 
with a queer effect of humility through the boast of 
his conquest, he added, ‘ You ave coming, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Quite likely,” Unity returned, as she got out of 
the taxi. ‘‘ All the same, I want twelve hours to 
think about it before I say anything to them at 
home. No! You stop where you are. Where shall 
I tell the man to take you?” 

She closed the door and leant slightly against it, 
as she smoothed her hair and set her hat straight ; 
glad of a minute or two in which to cool down and 
recover her serenity, before she faced the inquisitive 
eyes of Claire. She was mistress of herself again, 
and knew that she could keep him at arm’s length, 
despite the fervour of his protestations or the craven 
humbleness of his petition that he might at least 
be allowed to kiss her “ good-night.”’ 
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She denied him, now, without effort or resort to 
the threat of escape. Her expression was enough 
to keep him from any attempt to constrain her ; 
and her ‘‘ No”’ was almost careless in its assumption 
of confidence. 

‘“‘ Tell me where he’s to take you,” she repeated. 
‘Do you want to go back to Piccadilly ? ” 

“Heavens, no!’ he remonstrated, as if he were 
making a public demonstration that from hence- 
forth he was putting all his past behind him. “If 
you won't let me come in, I'll go back to my own 
rooms. They’re in Great Russell Street.” 

She gave the taxi-driver the direction, standing 
back from the door as the cab moved away, but 
with her first touch of relenting she waved her hand 
to him as he leaned out of the window to say good- 
night. | 

Then, turning, she caught a glimpse of her 
mother’s face and Claire’s, peering out discreetly 
from behind the blind; and for the first time in 
her life her heart sank at the thought of facing 
them. But for to-night, at least, she decided, she 
must deceive them—if she could. It was so 
essential that she should have those twelve hours 
for which she had stipulated ; time to consider and 
solve this immensely important problem for herself, 
without the disturbing influence of those four 
reproachful faces. She loved them all; she did 
not wish to grieve them, but oh! she must, she 
would, live her own life. 

And as a close to that exciting evening she had 
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the satisfaction of realising her own gifts as an 
actress. Even as she was met by Claire at the 
hall door, the feeling of the part came to her. She 
had had an interesting evening so far as the 
restaurant and the drive home had amused her, but 
she had been slightly bored by her companion, who 
was not her intellectual equal and had more than 
once completely failed to understand her. She had 
no intention of putting that into actual words, but 
she would carry the feeling of it with her in her 
recountal of the evening’s events. 

“Tt was rather fun,” was her opening as she faced 
the four of them under the light of the sitting-room 
gas, and she went on to tell them of the girl with 
the black, bistred eyes and the shabby dress; the 
rude woman with the lorgnette, the man who had 
turned round to stare at her, and the other young 
man who had been so ignominiously put on one side 
in the struggle for the taxi. Mr. Jessup was, she 
admitted, ‘rather a rough diamond,” but there 
was no suggestion that he had exhibited any rough- 
ness with her. And her study of the faces of Claire 
and her mother convinced her that she had carried 
the thing off without a flaw, that presently they 
would be telling one another that “ he hadn’t said 
anything to her—yet.” 
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No decision came to Unity in the darkness, that 
night; but she had a queer dream early in the 
morning, adream that she never forgot. 

It began by a feeling of elation; and it seemed 
to her that she was free of all constraints, floating 
high in mid air, far above the strife and conflict 
of everyday. Then she looked down, and as her 
sight of the little people moving below grew clearer, 
she realised that she was no longer quite free, that 
fine threads now connected her with all those 
figures and that she was partly responsible for their 
movements. At that, the first sense of trouble and 
impediment began to grow upon her. She knew 
that she was inexpert, that although she wished to 
control those little figures, the task was one of very 
great difficulty. She was trying to line them up 
into a procession and send them out through a 
narrow door, but not only did they seem to move 
more and more independently of her will, they 
were, also, able now to pull her down to them 
despite her immense reluctance. And then she 
realised that she had been beaten and was herself 
a member of the procession, struggling to assert 
herself and unable because she was being continually 
twitched and retarded by a string that joined her 
to some unseen operator; until in desperate revolt 
she flung herself on her back and staring up saw 
two vast eyes gazing down at her with an inquiry 
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that said as clearly as if she heard the words spoken 
aloud: Who are you? What do I know of you? 

She found that she was lying on her back in her 
own bed, gazing up with blind, astonished eyes into 
the darkness. She had a queer sense of having 
returned from somewhere, and her body seemed 
strange and extraordinarily still. 

“And, even now, I don’t know what the message 
was,” she whispered. 

No, the message, whatever it might have been, 
was undelivered, and the bearer of it, the man who 
had sat opposite to her in the train that evening, 
had vanished. She would probably never see him 
again. 

For a time she sat on the edge of her bed, trying 
to give her whole mind to the contemplation of her 
problem: Should she, or should she not, marry 
Brian Jessup, and go out with him to South Africa ? 
It would be quite easy to get out of it, if she wished 
to. She could plead her family’s objection. They 
would object in any case. And did she not owe 
some sort of duty to them? Ought she not to stay 
at home for their sakes? Only—oddly enough—it 
was just the very thought of duty that drove her 
across to favour the other decision. Duty, the dull 
round of conventional, unexciting duty would in 
time destroy her, drag her down to the level of the 
marionettes who answered so obediently to the pull 
of the strings. In ten years, whether she remained 
in the office or married some man in the suburban 
way of life, she would be moulded into the stock 
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pattern. She could see herself as Mrs. Willoughby 
Jones, harassed by a tail of children, and the 
necessity to keep up appearances on a barely 
adequate income. She would have no moments of 
inspiration, then. Her flashes of genius would be 
shut out for ever by the exigencies and immediacies 
of necessity. 

Was not that, perhaps, the gist of the message ; 
delivered to her in a dream? While she had been 
afloat in the free air she had been calm and happy. 
When she had been compelled to attend to the needs 
of the little puppets below, she had been dragged 
down, and had become as they were, tied and 
directed by the strings of necessity. Yet, however 
exciting and exhilarating the change of experience 
that she would get by going out as Jessup’s wife to 
South Africa, would it, after all, be a means of 
escape ? 

She remembered his pilencieas in. the taxiow, 

It was cold sitting on the side of the bed, and 
she shivered and cuddled down again under the 
blankets. 

As sleep began slowly to envelop her once more, 
she reflected comfortably that Brian Jessup was 
really nothing more than a rather naughty, un- 
disciplined boy, and that she could do what she 
liked with him. 

She dreamt no more that night, and when she woke 
in the morning she found that her determination 
was all ready made. 

Outside there was a thick fog, but in that vast, 
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bountiful land south of the equator, the sun, no 
doubt, was blazing in the huge blue dome of the 
clear sky. 

She made her announcement at breakfast. 

“ Brian has asked me to marry him and go out 
with him on the twentieth of February,” she said. 
“J didn’t tell you last night because I wanted a 
little time to think it over. But I’ve—I’ve decided 
to go.” 

She looked up with a new sense of estrangement 
at the four blank, disconsolate faces. 

Oh, yes, she was sorry, terribly sorry for their 
distress ; but she could not help them. They must 
stand on their own feet. It was Fate that pulled 
the strings for all of them. She, herself, must dance 
at another’s will. 

If only it had been the will of that stranger in 
the train. 

“She was covered with embarrassment by the 
thought that she had still to announce her decision 
to her future husband. 

He was so violent, so unrestrained ! 


Ii 
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In after years, Unity seldom referred to the incidents 
of her life with Brian Jessup in South Africa, and 
many people believed that she had some very good 
reason for concealing that period of her history. It 
has been suggested that she was exquisitely miser- 
able in Johannesburg and could not bear to speak 
of her life there; also, that Jessup had carried 
recklessness to the point of criminality and had had 
finally to go to Sydney to escape imprisonment. 
And, of course, those who always hope for the 
worst in these affairs, made still more scandalous 
insinuations. 

The truth is that she was by no means unhappy 
for the first two or three years of her married life ; 
and Jessup never actually came within the reach 
of the criminal law, although on one or two 
occasions he was only saved by the determination 
of his wife. She had, in fact, nothing to hide from 
the world ; but in retrospect all that time in South 
Africa and the first year in Sydney, seemed to 
her, by contrast, as in some sense sordid and 
humiliating; and she preferred to forget it. 
She did not definitely shut it out of her 
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own mind—but she never wished to talk 
about it. 

She went out, full of hope and excitement. The 
inevitable sadness and regret due to the emotional 
parting with her own people—her mother and Claire 
had wept desperately when their last good-byes 
were made on the platform of Waterloo Station— 
were gradually submerged as she was carried south. 
February in London had been as dank and de- 
pressing as only a London February can be, with 
gray skies and greasy streets and the everlasting 
threat of rain. And when they were through the 
Bay of Biscay, where Unity discovered, to her great 
relief, that she was, by some happy accident of her 
nature, a good sailor, she emerged in the course of a 
single night from the darkness and depression of the 
north into a warmth and sunshine that were steadily 
to increase as they passed through the tropics. 

She dated that emergence from the morning on 
which she came on deck to find herself wonderfully 
translated from February to an English June. 
While she slept the boat had steamed out of the last 
whirls of gray sky, and there was a placid, white- 
flecked expanse of blue above her, and below a 
racing blue sea, also flecked with exquisite flashes 
of brilliant white where the crests of the seas broke 
and creamed in the warm sunlight. She remem- 
bered days like this in high summer at the seaside 
when the clouds lifted after a night’s rain. There 
was a sweet freshness and exhilaration in the air 
that morning. 

F 
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The second officer saluted her as she went forward, 
congratulating her on having got her sea-legs, for 
the boat was rolling in a cross sea, and she was 
adapting herself to it with the ease of one who had 
made many voyages. He also told her, inciden- 
tally, that they were within two hundred miles 
of the Madeiras, a fact that she hailed with eagerness 
as being her first real touch with the great romantic 
outer world. Later she added to this the know- 
ledge that the vast and wonderful continent of 
Africa lay away there on their port beam and that 
the whole remainder of the voyage would be spent 
in that distant company. 

Africa! She tried to remember all that she had 
learnt of that mysterious, unimaginable world ; 
she saw in her mind a picture of the map and 
recalled such magical names as Liberia, the Gold 
Coast and the Cameroons. And just now, as the 
very agreeable and friendly officer told her, the 
nearest point was Morocco, on the borders of the 
Sahara. 

Something of that enchantment remained with 
her throughout the voyage. It was all so new, so 
glorious, so romantic, to be comparatively near 
these places, even if nothing were visible but the 
great expanse of sea. She was sailing out into a 
wonderful sunlit world of adventure and hot life. 

Naturally she had to tell her thoughts to some one, 
and she refused to let her imagination be checked 
by the practical replies of Brian or of those fellow- 
passengers of hers, many of whom seemed to become 
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quite old and familiar friends before they reached 
Cape Town. But all the response she got from them 
was realistic experience or anecdote that limited 
life to a consideration of personal comfort ; eating, 
drinking, accommodation, dress and amusement. 
Brian told her briefly that the West Coast was a 
“ghastly place,’ and a middle-aged and rather 
tired woman who had spent three months in the 
Belgian Congo dilated solely on the difficulties of 
house-keeping. So far as romance went, Unity 
gathered that the lady might equally well have 
spent three months in Camden Town. 

Unity kept her dreams, nevertheless, while she 
was on the boat, and several men besides the second 
officer fell deeply in love with her. 

It was not until her first morning in the Johannes- 
burg Hotel, at which they were putting up until they 
could find a small house, that her horizon began to 
contract and she found herself facing an everyday 
routine that did not, after all, differ so greatly in 
essentials from the routine of a London suburb. 
Her surroundings were new and strange, but 
presently they, too, would become stale and familiar; 
and when one was making the beds or sweeping or 
cooking the dinner, you might almost as well have 
Camden Town outside your window as a suburb of 
Johannesburg. 

One thing, however, remained as a constant 
reminder that this new home of hers was in South 
Africa and not in London. She noticed it first in 
the hotel on the morning after their arrival. 
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‘‘What’s that roaring noise ;’’ she asked Brian: 
“It can’t be only the traffic, surely ? ”’ 

“Oh! The battery-stamps,” he said: “the 
stamps that crush the ore, you know.” 

‘Does it go on all day ?”’ she inquired. 

He nodded. “It gets so that you don’t notice 
it after a time,” he explained. 

Yet, in the five years of her life in Johannesburg, 
she was never quite unconscious of that perpetual 
background of noise throughout the long working 
hours. It was woven into all her associations, and 
became to her at last the essential characteristic 
of the place. And that was one of the things which, 
later, she wanted to forget. 


) 
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Even before they were settled into their little 
house, Unity had realised that in her partnership 
with Brian it was she who would have to make all 
the effort for re-adaptation. He was easy to live 
with, a devoted husband and lover in those early 
years, and generous—often rather too recklessly 
generous in his disregard of whether they could 
afford the gifts he was so ready to shower upon her. 
On the surface he seemed, if only by virtue of his 
good-nature, to be easily influenced ; but, in truth, it 
was his very weakness that killed every hope of 
effecting a permanent change in him. If she made 
a suggestion he would comply with it, but an hour, 
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or perhaps even a few minutes, later he would 
apparently have forgotten his new-made resolve. 

An instance occurred on their first day in 
Johannesburg. 

She had been up with him to the office of the 
A.S.A.S., at which he had to report and receive 
instructions ; and coming out he caught sight of a 
man he knew talking to some one on the other side 
of the street. a 

“By heaven, there’s old Adamson!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Who is Adamson?” Unity asked, regarding 
none too favourably the coarse, heavy face of the 
man indicated by Brian. 

“Known him for donkey’s years,” Brian said. 
“T must just go and have a drink with him, for old 
time’s sake.” 

She laid her hand on hisarm. ‘“ Not now, Brian ?”’ 
she remonstrated. ‘‘ What shall I do while you're 
gone?” 

“Come, too,” he suggested. “‘ Why not. You 
can have an ice-cream soda or something.” 

She shrank very obviously from that proposal. 
She had never been inside a bar, and the thought of 
it was odious to her inexperience. She remembered 
her occasional sight of the inside of London public 
houses. , 

“No, Brian, please!’ she pleaded earnestly. 
“T couldn’t, and I don’t want you to leave me here, 
alone. Go and speak to him, of course; but don’t 
go away and drink with him—not now.” 
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He looked at her fondly. “ Rather not, if you’d 
sooner I didn’t, sweetheart,’ he said cheerfully ; 
“but come over anyway and be introduced.” 

And five minutes later, he accepted Adamson’s 
invitation to go and have a drink as if nothing 
whatever had passed on that subject between him 
and Unity. 

“Look here, darling! I won’t be five minutes,” 
he said, turning to her without any hint of apology 
in hismanner. ‘ Just walk to the end of the street, 
if you don’t care to come in, and I'll be ready for 
you, by the time you get back.” 

She went; too proud either to plead or argue 
with him under the rather gross stare of the burly 
Adamson; but after he had returned to her a 
quarter of an hour later, and Adamson had been 
dropped, she spoke her mind quite plainly. 

“Tt was a horrid thing to do,’”’ was the slightly 
exaggerated plea of her indictment. “ Besides, you 
promised that you wouldn't.” 

“Sorry, old girl,” he said easily, and with no 
indication of any sense of sin. ‘‘ I won’t do it again. 
Haven’t seen old Adamson for donkey’s years. 
We used to be no end good pals once. What shall 
we do, now ?”’ 

And when she tried to explain the grounds of her 
grievance, he replied by making love to her. 

No! fundamentally he was unalterable; it was 
she who would have to adapt herself, who would 
have to be firm and insistent. He would obey her 
while she was with him, if she insisted. Beyond 
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that, she had no hope of him. What could one do 
with a spoilt child of thirty-five. 


S 


They had been married for thirteen months when 
Unity’s daughter was born on the morning of her 
mother’s twentieth birthday. Unity suffered as 
little as a woman may at such times, and was about 
the house again within a month. She had been 
willing to get up at the end of ten days, but the 
nurse warned her that she must not be guided solely 
by her own feelings in this matter, and that three 
weeks in bed then was the best insurance against 
future trouble. So she nursed the new little 
Katherine, who had been named after both her 
mother and her grandmother, and in the long 
intervals when she had nothing to do but listen to 
the low roar of the mines, set her thoughts to a 
consideration of her future. 

Two alternatives, so far as she could see, were all 
that need be taken into account. The first was 
based on the supposition that she might continue 
to bear children, any number of children. She 
distinctly visualised a procession of them in a des- 
cending series of equal steps, and the vision was 
a terror to her. Brian, she knew, would never 
develop a sense of responsibility. In imagination 
she saw him giving to his children the same facile 
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devotion that he gave to herself. While he was 
with them, he would adore them; he would bring 
them presents; but he would not stint himself of 
a single penny to provide for their future. And 
she guessed, with a detachment and a cool resigna- 
tion that a little frightened her, how little by little 
his feelings for herself would change ; how she would 
gradually cease to be a sweetheart and become first 
a wife, and then merely a mother, a housekeeper, 
the necessary nurse and guardian of the children. 
Almost certainly, in time, there would be other 
women. She had seen the interested flicker of his 
hot brown eyes, when they had passed a pretty girl 
in the street. . .. 

The other alternative was more bearable, but it 
was based on the assumption that baby Katherine 
was to have neither brother nor sister to keep her 
company, or, at the very most, just one little 
brother to save her from the doubtful privilege of 
being an only child. In that case, Unity fancied, 
she might keep her figure and complexion ; and hold 
Brian. With the calm wisdom that had come to 
her just then, she made no attempt to dissociate the 
two consequences. She knew, after twelve months 
of marriage, that Brian could never love her for 
herself. He could not understand her. Once or 
twice, she had written little scraps of verse, and he 
had looked puzzled when she had shown them 
to him, called her a clever little girl, and 
immediately turned his attention to the only 
subject that seemed to interest him in her presence. 
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And even if she were able to hold him and they 
avoided financial wreck the only prospect she could 
foresee was found in a picture of Brian getting fatter 
and lazier, perhaps as the proprietor of a small 
hotel. He had thrown out that idea once as a 
possible future for them, and she could so con- 
vincingly see Brian, at fifty, running the bar of a 
small hotel. 

Always Unity’s meditations in those three weeks 
after Katherine was born, ended in a long sigh and 
the reflection that she had sold her birthright. In 
return she had Brian, the sunlight, and—she hugged 
the final gift as her one true compensation for all 
that she had resigned—her little Katherine. 

But, with that clearness of vision which was one 
of the strange rare gifts she had inherited from some 
unknown ancestor, Unity blamed no one but herself. 
She had wanted to enter into life, and she had done 
it. Now, she must pay the price; and the price, 
so far as she could see, was that of her individuality, 
her genius. She must be content now with the joys 
of the world, with such love as Brian could give her, 
and the one great consolation of motherhood. In 
future she must live not for herself but for Katherine. 

And presently, in another score of years, 
Katherine, too, would be facing the same problem. 
And so on to the end of time ? 

Unity shrugged her shoulders in despair and smiled 
ruefully. Was there no answer to the riddle? 
Some people found it in religion. Perhaps she also 
would come to that in time? How did that 
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depressing hymn go? ‘‘ Grant me to live that so I 
may rise glorious at that awful day?” 

No, she could not believe that this was the 
message she had failed to read in the eyes of the 
man in the train. He was different. And he, in 
her day-dream, was the only person who was able 
to appreciate her own difference. 


4 


Unity’s clear-sighted vision of her own future 
included one or two of the essential factors, but the 
gift of prophecy, save on one or two rare occasions, 
was not among her endowments. She had laid 
stress on the probability of a large family, but for 
some reason that she could not explain, no second 
child came to be a companion to the little Katherine. 
Again, she had mistrusted the constancy of Brian 
only in certain circumstances; and in that, too, 
she had been both right and wrong. For although 
the conditions she had postulated never arose, she 
guessed, in their last year in Johannesburg, that 
he had been unfaithful to her. 

She was not heart-broken,and she did not challenge 
him to any confession. She knew him so well, by 
then. No mystery of any kind remained for her in 
the personality of her husband; and she condoned 
his offence with a shrug of her shoulders. He was 
just a great irresponsible child, the slave of any 
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passing appetite ; and he never troubled about the 
consequences of his acts until the act had been 
committed. 

Also, she admitted to herself that his disloyalty 
was partly her own fault. There were times when 
she could not endure his love-making with com- 
placency. 

The first occasion was strangely, rather thrillingly, 
associated with what she was inclined to regard as 
an extraordinary case of prevision on her own part. 
She had come into their sitting-room one hot Sunday 
afternoon, after helping to wash up the dinner things, 
and had found Brian in his shirt-sleeves lolling on 
the sofa. And the look he gave her as she entered 
had come to her with that queer effect of age-old 
familiarity which every one seems to experience at 
some time. But as she hesitated in the doorway, 
it came to her that, indeed, that look of his was a 
real memory ; and then, ignoring his exclamation 
of surprise, she turned and went upstairs. Brian 
followed, to find her on her knees before a cabin 
trunk, with a slim portfolio in her hands. 

“What is it, old girl? ’”’ he asked. 

Without speaking, she held out to him a drawing 
in soft pencil, a drawing of himself lying in a 
hammock and with a look in his face that mingled 
pleading with a shade of resentment. 

‘When did you do this ? ”’ he said. 

“The day I first saw you in the office,” she said. 
“When I went back to the other room I saw you 
like that as clearly as if you were actually there in 
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front of me. The detail is different, but your 
attitude was right. And the expression on your 
face, Brian! How did I know?” 

He was looking down at her drawing with an air 
of displeasure. “‘ How the devil could you have 
seen me like that, then ? ”’ he grumbled. 

“Tt is rather wonderful, isn’t it?” she said, 
sitting back on her heels and watching him, with 
something of disdain in her face and voice. “I 
suppose I knew somehow that you were—like that.” 
He tossed the drawing back to her. ‘ Well, and 
why not?” hesaid. ‘‘ Nothing to be ashamed of.” 
But he saw that it was useless to plead with her just 
then; and, turning, flung out of the door with a 
gesture of exasperation. She heard him go into the 
sitting-room, and a couple of minutes later the front 
door slammed. 

Nevertheless, when he returned, an hour later, all 
his anger had evaporated, and did not reappear, 
although she continued to keep him at a distance. 
She could do that, she realised afresh, with the 
least possible effort. To him, she was still essen- 
tially mysterious, endowed with powers beyond 
his comprehension; and he was afraid of her. If 
there had been any community of interest between 
them, they might have been reasonably happy... . 

He changed his job, inasmuch as he changed his 
employer, more than once before they left Johannes- 
burg; but none of the changes was an improvement 
so far as his earnings were concerned. She tried 
her best to help him in his business affairs, but she 
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could not give him the virtue of consistency ; and 
he had no more sense of responsibility towards his 
employer than he had towards herself and his child. 
When the mood took him he would indulge in what 
he always referred to as a “ spree ’’—with such men 
as Adamson, who had always, Unity guessed, been 
a bad influence. And in the last of their five years 
in South Africa these sprees became far more 
frequent. 

He was out of work altogether for nearly a month 
before he heard of and obtained a job as superin- 
tendent engineer of a power-station in Sydney. 

Unity was glad to go. She hoped that he might 
pull himself together when he got away from 
Adamson and his gang. She had a belief that she 
would feel more at home in Sydney, although she 
realised with a sigh that she was travelling still 
farther away from England and her own people ; 
and sometimes the longing to see them again had 
been almost unbearable. In her worst hours, the 
thought of her father and mother and Claire appeared 
to her as the one reality to which she could cling. 

Not once in those five years had she missed her 
weekly letter home. Even four days after Katherine 
was born, Unity had managed a quite legible and 
reasonably lengthy letter in pencil, lying on her 
back. But she had given none of them her full 
confidence. She dared not. She knew what their 
distress and anxiety would be if she essayed to 
tell the whole truth concerning her marriage. So 
always she had written cheerfully, finding in the last 
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four years abundant material in her accounts of 
Katherine—now the eldest of the Willoughby’s three 
grandchildren, as Jack had married when Unity had 
been in South Africa three years, and his wife had 
now given birth to twins. 

When, oh when, she wondered, would she see all 
her own people again ? 


5 


For a time, Brian and Unity lived more happily 
together after they went to Sydney. He seemed 
to like his new job, and although he was now earning 
only £500 a year, living in Australia was much 
cheaper than in South Africa. 

On Sunday afternoons, they all three went out 
together, to one of Sydney’s parks; most often to 
the Domain and the Harbour, to show little Katie 
the great warships in Farm Cove, or the British 
liners moored in the Circular Quay, upon one of 
which “‘ big ships,” her mother very firmly promised 
her, she should one day be taken “‘ home.” Brian 
always backed that promise with his own, asserting 
that he would certainly get a first-class job in 
England before long; but Unity had no sureness 
either of his prophecy or of her own. Whenever 
she tried to see the three of them going home 
together, she had a confused sense of something 
wrong with the picture, something that she could 
not put right in her mind’s eye. Perhaps that 
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desired future was as yet too far ahead, she thought ; 
and sometimes had a vision of herself growing old 
in Australia, a vision that she knew was the outcome 
of her common sense and not the brilliant effect of 
inspiration. For if their home-going depended on 
Brian’s getting a “ first-class job’ in England, what 
chance had they ? He was making no effort to get 
a home appointment of any kind. 

It was just Fate, so she afterwards decided, that 
started the train of events which was to usher in 
the third period of her history, and she could trace 
the first indication of the new movement to an idea 
that came casually to Brian one Sunday afternoon 
in the Domain. 

“Tell you what I might do,” he said, apropos of 
that frequently renewed promise to little Katie ; 
“TI might get a job as chief engineer on a liner, 
and settle you and Katie down in a little cottage 
near Southampton, where I could come and see you 
in between voyages.”’ 

Unity agreed pleasantly but without enthusiasm. 
The thought of a cottage, somewhere among the 
rich cool greens of Hampshire, seemed almost 
intolerably desirable at that moment, but she had 
little hope of attaining such a paradise. 

“But how do you get jobs of that sort?” she 
asked. 

“Influence,”’ Brian told her, but did not say how 
that influence was to be procured in his own case. 

Three evenings later, however, he announced his 
intention of going down to the harbour to see a man 
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he knew who was employed in one of the shipping 
companies and might be able to put him on to the 
“right people.” 

Unity did not try to dissuade him. She had her 
doubts of his real purpose in going out again, but 
she was gambling on chance just then. After all, 
it was conceivable that he might meet some one who 
would help him. He had a gift for making friends, 
of a certain kind. 

He came home by the last tram—they were living 
in the rather undesirable surburb of Newtown, so 
as to be near his work—in the all too familiar con- 
dition associated with a “spree.’’ She reasoned 
with him the next morning with the usual result. 
He instantly promised that it shouldn’t happen 
again, and despite all precedents she vainly hoped 
that he might keep his word. Two evenings later 
he did not even come in to supper after his work, 
returning at midnight worse than she had seen him 
for nearly a year, to argue interminably that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to ‘‘ make friends with 
the right people,” if they ever wanted to get home. 
When he was drunk, he developed a curious vein of 
immense and purposeless obstinacy; and would 
continue to insist upon his point, whatever it 
might be, for hours after Unity had abandoned all 
resistance. At those times he seemed to find an 
extraordinary pleasure in demonstrating his own 
amazing persistence. 

Unity had no prescience of any great change 
coming to her when, in the first week of the New 
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Year, after they had been living in Sydney for nearly 
eleven months, Brian left the house at three o’clock 
in the afternoon ostensibly to prosecute his further 
search for “ influence ’’ among the employees of the 
shipping companies. He was working on a night- 
shift that week, and had not to be at the works 
until seven o’clock; and she let him go without 
protest. It was never so bad when he went out in 
the afternoon, and she trusted him enough still to 
believe that he would not be so reckless as to go 
drunk to the works. 

‘“‘T shall be in to tea,’ were his last words to her. 

And when he did not come in to tea, she assumed 
that he had gone straight to his work. 

Even when a messenger came down from the 
power-house at half-past seven to make inquiries 
as to why Mr. Jessup had not turned up, she was 
far more annoyed than distressed. On the spur of 
the moment, she invented an appointment for him 
in George Street at six o’clock, and suggested that 
he would probably have arrived at the works before 
the messenger returned. And as she heard no more, 
she assumed that her purely nominal expectation 
had, in fact, been justified. He always got in from 
the night-shift soon after three, and she did not sit 
up for him. 

She woke at a few minutes past six the next 
morning with a horrible sense of disaster. At some 
time in the night, she had been dreaming of water, 
of a vast and continually increasing body of water, 
from which she had been struggling to escape 
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And even now that she was awake it seemed to her 
that she was lying at some enormous depth below 
the surface of a profound, immovable ocean. She 
felt weighed down and crushed ; worn out with the 
exertions of prolonged and hopeless effort. Then 
full awareness and new energy returned with the 
sudden realisation that Brian had not come home 
all night. 

She sprang out of bed, all her resentment of the 
evening before giving place to a sense of dismay. 
Little Katie was still peacefully asleep in the next 
room, and Unity dressed on tiptoe so as not to 
disturb her, silently but swiftly, in a very panic of 
haste. The sun was hardly clear of the horizon as 
she reached the street, and a cool breeze was blowing 
inland off the sea. 

Hardly any one was about as yet, and she had to 
knock three times before she could get a reply from 
Mrs. Johnson, the woman who came to her as a 
daily help, and whom Unity wanted now to despatch 
at once to the house in which little Katie was for 
the moment quite alone. 

“There may have been an accident, I don’t know 
yet. I must go and inquire at the works,” Unity 
explained hurriedly. ‘“ But could you go round 
at once. The child is all alone in the house. She'll 
be terrified if she wakes and finds no one there.” 

“Trust me, Mrs. Jessup,’ Mrs. Johnson assured 
her. ‘‘ I’ll be round there in two ticks.”’ 

She looked, Unity thought, almost too sympa- 
thetic ; as if she could guess very surely what the 
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real trouble was, out of the knowledge gained by 
her own bitter experience. 

Although the works were less than ten minutes 
walk from her own house, Unity had never been 
within the enclosure of their outer walls, and she 
hesitated for a moment before the wicket of the 
big gates, uncertain whether to knock or to go 
straight in. She chose the latter alternative, and 
found a yawning timekeeper inside, just coming on 
duty. 

“T dunno, ’m sure. I'll arsk if you like,” he said 
in answer to Unity’s earnest inquiry as to whether 
Mr. Jessup was still on duty. She put the question 
in that form, partly to give it a hint of dignity, but 
also, with a yearning, if belated, hope that he might 
have arrived very late and taken on duty for another 
shift. 

The timekeeper was not deceived. “ You're ’is 
wife, I guess,” he remarked as he turned away, and 
his tone implied that innumerable other wives had 
been to him in the past with similar inquiries. 

He returned in a couple of minutes dolefully 
shaking hishead. “‘ No, ’eain’t been ’ere, all night,” 
he said; “and ’e’ll likely get it pretty rough from 
the superintendent when he do come. ’E ’asn't, so 
to speak, been lucky in his night orf. Seems as 
one of the youngsters took charge, an’ they’ve ’ad 
a short circuit or somethin’ and burnt out one of 
the dynamos. ’E’ll be lucky if ’e don’t lose ’1s job, 
your ’usband will, missis.” 

“Tf it were only that,” Unity reflected as she 
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turned rather hopelessly away, and then pulled 
herself up with the determined assurance that there 
was still an obvious explanation of Brian’s absence. 
He had gone too far, for once; had got, for the first 
time in her knowledge of him, hopelessly, incapably 
drunk. She must go down to the harbour and make 
inquiries. She had a firm intuition that he had 
gone down to the harbour yesterday afternoon. 

A fierce shaft of sunlight was beating down the 
street, and with a spasm of distaste she turned her 
back to it. She remembered how, six years ago, 
she had longed for the sunlight. Now she thought, 
with an even greater longing, of the gray mists of 
England. She was scorched and withered by the 
persistence of that intolerable sunlight. She wanted 
the long shadows and cold airs of the North, the 
slow dawns and lingering twilights. 

In the distance, she saw a tram coming towards 
her and waited for it to take her down to the harbour. 
It stopped at the gates of the power-house and 
discharged all but three of its passengers. Unity, 
standing patiently in the road as the workmen 
descended heavily and, as it seemed, reluctantly to 
their work, had no further sense of the need for 
haste. She felt remote and detached from the 
world about her; she was hardly conscious of the 
interested stare of the men and their disjointed 
scraps of talk. When one or two of the younger 
men wished her good-morning with an impudent 
smile, she returned their salutation mechanically 
without the least change of expression in her face. 
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The conductor’s ‘“‘ Comin’ on, miss?” aroused 
her to a realisation that the nearly empty tram was 
ready to start again. She took a seat at the far end. 
She had a half-hour’s ride before her, and she wanted 
such quietness as she could find to prepare herself. 
For, struggle as she would against this awful feeling 
of insensibility, she could not argue herself into a 
belief that all might yet be well. It was as if the 
real shock had come to her in her sleep and that 
she was still stunned by the horror of it. 

_ As she came on to Sydney Cove, by the Circular 

Quay, she saw a little knot of men standing round 
some official, possibly the Superintendent of the 
Water-Police; and without a moment’s hesitation 
walked straight towards them. She did not need 
the ominous signal of their sudden silence as they 
caught sight of her, to know that her intuition had 
carried her without fault to the information she, 
needed. 

“T’ve come to know if there’s any news of my 
husband, Mr. Brian Jessup ?” she said, addressing 
the official, in a still, unemotional voice. 

The superintendent stared at her for a moment, 
and then spoke to a dark, depressed-looking man 
who was standing beside him. ‘ You'd better tell 
her, Piggott,” he said, in a low voice, and whispered 
something else that she could not catch, turning 
his back on her and gazing out over the harbour. 
The three or four other men in the group 
continued to watch her with a kind of avid 
interest. 
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“You see, Mrs. Jessup,” Piggott began, uneasily 
rubbing his hands together; ‘‘ Jessup and me had 
been having a sort of spree ; and he would take our 
dinghy—I’m second engineer on the Clontarf, she’s 
a Sydney boat—and row out to Rose Bay. Said 
he wanted to bathe! And, well, of course, I didn’t 
mean to let him do that, anyhow; but when he’d 
got a skinful you couldn’t do anything with him. 
Pig-headed was no word for it. Said he’d go by 
himself, if.I didn’t come. I didn’t know what else 
to do, fore God, I didn’t. And I guess I wasn’t any 
too sober, myself, either.’ 

He paused and looking anywhere but into Unity’s 
eyes, produced a red handkerchief and began to 
wipe his hands. ‘I did get hold of him when he 
swore blind he meant to bathe out in the Bay ;” 
he continued; “but he was too strong for me, 
besides, his coat came off in me hands, he’d got all 
his clothes on, of course... .” 

“But he was a splendid swimmer,” Unity said, 
as Piggott paused again. 

He looked down at his boots, and the little knot 
of listeners drew closer as if they were afraid of 
missing a single word. 

“Ordinary times, he was;”’ Piggott agreed ; 
“splendid swimmer at ordinary times; yes. But 
you see he’d got all his clothes on except his coat, 
and besides that he was pretty near blind. He— 
he—I give you my word, Mrs. Jessup—it’s the 
truth, he sank like a log. I couldn’t do nothing— 
nothing at all, 
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“Could I? I ask you, could I?” he added, 
turning to the onlookers. 

One of them gave a short, hysterical laugh, 
checked it abruptly, and said with great serious- 
ness. “ No, no that’s right. By God, you couldn’t 
do anything. No, by God, you couldn’t.” 

The superintendent turned back to the group 
at that, and with an impatient movement thrust 
Piggott on one side. “ You’d better let me have 
your address, Mrs. Jessup,”’ he said in a gentle voice, 
_ ‘In case—in case the body is—washed up, you 
know.” 

But the only relic of poor Brian that ever came 
back from the sea was a single shoe stranded the 
same afternoon, on the beach in Rose Bay. They 
never told Unity that, when the shoe was found, 
Brian’s foot was still inside it. 


6 


When Unity’s numbness first gave way to a reali- 
sation of pain, she suffered a passion of grief and 
regret for Brian. She forgot in those days, all the 
physical restrictions and mental limitations which 
her marriage had brought to her and remembered 
nothing but her husband’s fundamental simplicity 
of character. In retrospect he became again the 
ardent, ingenuous boy with the strong arms who 
had dominated her senses in the taxi; and, indeed, 
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despite all his failings he had, in effect, never 
changed. She had come to understand his failings 
better, that was all; and blamed herself bitterly 
that she had not been more gentle, more complacent. 

And, for the first time in six years, she missed her 
weekly letter home. When she sat down to write 
it as usual, she found herself confronted by a host 
of perplexities. Until then, she had hardly con- 
sidered the problem of her own future; all her 
sensibilities, all her thoughts, had been swamped 
by the horror of the tragedy that had overtaken 
her. Now, sitting blankly at the table with a pen 
in her hand, she came to a consideration of what 
she was going to do. 

She had a little money: about £15 of her own 
in the Savings Bank; there might be another {10 
or so due to Brian from the works ; and the furniture 
would perhaps sell for another {20. If the company 
for which Brian had worked was generous, she 
would, no doubt, have enough for a steerage passage 
home, after she had paid up what little money she 
owed. 

And then? Would she be content to live on her 
father’s charity ; or go back to work in some city 
office; or... 

No, she would not consider any other possible 
eventualities that might arise if she slunk home, a 
confessed failure. 

She jumped to her feet, and began to walk up 
and down the twelve-foot length of the little parlour. 
And as she walked, her chin began to lift with all 
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its old arrogance,—she had been less stiff-necked 
in those later years of her marriage—and her eyes 
grew dark with the emotion of the thought that she 
was her own mistress, that “the world was all 
before her where to choose.” She had gifts, unusual 
gifts, and even at this moment she felt surging within 
her all the old abilities that had been submerged so 
long. She did not want to write nor to draw nor 
to make music; she wanted to do; to work; to 
make life, her own life, in some way, a success. 
And she knew with a comforting, invigorating 
certainty that she had the power to succeed. 

She went straight upstairs for her hat and gloves, 
left little Katie in the sympathetic hands of Mrs. 
Johnson, and took the train from Newtown to the 
Central Station. When she arrived in George Street, 
she made her way without hesitation to the offices 
of The Universal Employment Agency, a well- 
advertised business which, according to the boast 
of the enterprising proprietor, was ready to fill any 
situation from the post of Premier to that of pot-boy. 

She asked for him by name when she went in, 
and her assurance not less than her good looks, 
procured her an immediate interview. She was, 
as poor Brian might have said, ‘‘ riding her hunch ” 
just then. 

Mr. Selby, the proprietor of the U.E.A., was a 
heavy, clean-shaven man, of fifty or so, who wore 
big, tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles, and had a 
general air of knowing all that was necessary, and 
a few other things as well. 
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“Ah! Mrs. Jessup!” he said, glancing down at. 
the slip of paper in his hand, as Unity came in. 
“Sit down, my dear, sit down. I’m afraid, now, 
you're the widow of that poor young fellow who 
was... Yes. I read the account of the inquiry 
in the Telegraph. Very sad; terribly sad. Well, 
well; of course, like a wise young woman, you've 
come to me for advice. Not left too well-off, 
oie dei 

He paused, drew a sheet of paper towards him 
and then, looking up, said abruptly, “ English- 
woman ? ”’ 

Unity nodded. “ You see, I...” she began; 
her self-assurance a trifle checked by Mr. Selby’s 
overwhelming manner and effect of omniscience. 

He held up his large hand. ‘‘ Presently, my dear, 
presently,” he said. “I’m thinking. Don’t, I 
implore you, volunteer information. Wait till I 
ask you questions. Although,” he stared hard at 
her for a moment and leaned back in his chair, 
“questions in this case are hardly necessary. A 
little music, a little drawing, a little French; or 
again a little shorthand and typewriting as the case 
may be?” 

“ All those,” Unity put in quickly, with a smile. 

“No! None of them!” thundered Mr. Selby 
in a rich baritone. ‘‘ Not for you, Mrs. Jessup. 
You're not looking for slavery at two pounds, 
three pounds a week, you’ve got beauty, a presence, 
figure, and,” he dropped to an impressive whisper 
as he added, “and a voice. You've hardly spoken 
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as yet, but I recognise that. I can see it in your 
throat.”’ 

Unity threw back her head and laughed; and 
the sound of her own laughter came to her as some- 
thing newly recovered from her girlhood. Not for 
years had she laughed so spontaneously as that. 

“ But, Mr. Selby,” she said, “It’s a voice that has 
never been trained. Did you mean that you could 
get me work as a singer.” 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously “ Singer ? 
nothing,’ he replied as if he held singers in no 
greater esteem than governesses. ‘“‘ No, no, my 
dear young lady, as it happens I can do better for 
you than that. Not a week ago, I was talking to 
my friend George Greatorex about the new pro- 
duction he means to put into rehearsal this month ; 
and the moment I saw you I knew that you'd do. 
You'd use your own name, of course. Have to. 
Sydney’s heard of you, already. Sydney will be 
interested.” 

“Do you mean that I should go on the stage ? ” 
Unity gasped in bewilderment. ‘‘ But I’ve never 
acted in my life.” 

Mr. Selby smiled. “‘ We'll teach you,” he said, 
and added confidentially, ‘‘ This isn’t Paris, you 
know; nor yet Berlin nor London nor New York. 
Those lie before you, Mrs. Jessup. Lord! with 
that face, and figure, and presence, and voice! 
We'll teach you, my dear; and presently we'll all 
be proud of having found you and given you your 
start.” 
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written the single word,“ Englishwoman.” “ Pity,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. “If you'd been 
Australian born, now. However ....’ He . 


looked up with a quaint return of his business 
manner. 

“ Christian name ? ” he inquired sharply. 

“ Unity,” she told him. 

“ Bless my soul!’ he shouted suddenly, smacking 
his hand on the desk. ‘“ Couldn’t have been better 
if you’d made it up.” : 

“ But I did,” she said. 


IV 
I 


Unity did not take the theatrical world of Sydney 
by storm at her first appearance. 

Mr. Selby attributed this failure to her firm refusal 
to profit by the réclame obtainable, so he insisted, 
by advertising her as the widow of the man who had 
recently attained such tragic celebrity. If she had 
been alone in this refusal the ingenuities of the 
versatile Selby might have overpowered her, but 
she had the support of Greatorex, the ostensible 
owner and manager of the theatre, who maintained 
that they would advertise only the sharks in Sydney 
Harbour, a topic that was not popular in the town, 
and almost negligible as a theatrical attraction. 
Selby gave way at last, but did not relinquish his 
patronage of Unity. He had a financial interest 
in the theatre, and had undoubtedly been impressed 
by Unity’s personality ; but if she had come to him 
without the introduction of poor Brian’s tragedy, 
he might have passed her by. “ Publicity’ was 
his fetish, and her visit to his office had caught his 
imagination. Afterwards, when his advertising 
scheme had been rejected, he had to justify his 


somewhat extravagant praise of her, by repeating 
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it. He had great faith in the virtue of repetition as 
an advertising method; and he continued to tell 
every one he saw that Miss Unity West, as she called 
herself on the stage, was going to be a great actress. 

No one, however, least of all Mr. Greatorex, saw 
any sign of greatness in the first three parts she 
played. She was given the juvenile lead in farce 
and light comedy, and the general opinion followed 
the critic of the Sydney Telegraph in admitting the 
charm of her appearance and the magnificent quality 
of her voice, but the best that could be said of her 
playing was that it was “adequate.’’ And for 
five months her adequate acting, backed by that 
charm of hers, was sufficient to bring in a steady 
salary of five pounds a week. 

In some ways, Unity was very happy during those 
five months. She had got rid of the little house in 
Newtown, sold all her furniture, and taken two 
furnished rooms within easy reach of the theatre. 
She didn’t forget poor Brian, but she wished her 
memories of him to be untouched by the associations 
of the last years of their life together. She preferred 
to remember him as he was in the first raptures of 
their marriage. 

And with this separation from her former life in 
Sydney and Johannesburg, there had come to her 
a great sense of freedom, an individual, personal 
freedom that was new to her. At last, she was 
working for herself, for her own development. She 
felt within her, as never before, the possibilities of 
expression, and was buoyed up by the belief that she 
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was, as she put it to herself, “‘ on the edge of some- 
thing,” a something that was going to be very 
splendid. She had, indeed, moments of exaltation ; 
but no impulse to write or to draw or to play the 
violin. Now and again, she tried one or other of 
these arts, but when nothing “came,” she was not 
disappointed. She was sure that some other gift 
was surely going to manifest itseli—very soon. 

Meanwhile she worked conscientiously at the 
technique of her new profession, as she had worked 
in the old days at her music and drawing ; learning 
the details of a method by which she might presently 
give form to an inspiration. 

The manifestation of the new gift came, oddly 
enough, in Mr. Greatorex’s private office. She had 
come down to the theatre that morning to read 
through a new farcical comedy that was to be put 
in rehearsal, and was waiting on the stage with the 
rest of the company, when she was summoned by 
a messenger to go upstairs. 

In the manager’s office she found the manager, 
frowning, and Mr. Selby flushed to that particular 
shade of deep red which with him was indicative of 
the coming of an “ idea.”’ 

“We've been talking, Greatorex and I have, 
Miss West,” he said, before she was well into the 
room; “and I’ve had an idea—an idea, Miss West. 
Greatorex says it ain’t, but I damn well know it is. 
D’you know any bits out of As You Like It, 
Miss West? Because, if so, I’d like you to say 
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em. 
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And, instantly, with that peculiar sense of power 
that uplifted her when her inspirations came, Unity 
knew that she could play Rosalind; that in some 
way she was, or had been, Rosalind. Parts of the 
play, itself, were very familiar to her, for they had 
done it at the High School one summer, and although 
she had not played in it, she had been the particular 
friend of the Rosalind of that occasion, and had 
“heard her, her part,’ until she could prompt her 
without the book. 

She waited for no further instructions, her 
hands went to her hips, she lifted her chin, and 
with a provocative stare at Greatorex, in whom 
momentarily she saw the person of Orlando, she 
began : 

‘No, no, Orlando ; men are April when they woo, 
December when they wed ; maids are May when they 
are maids, but the sky changes when they are 
Wives: ovis: 

‘There! I knew it,” Selby broke out, the instant 
she had finished. ‘‘Had it in my mind for weeks 
that she reminded me of some one. Now I’ve got 
it. Ada Rehan, with a touch of Lily Brayton! 
Eh! Greatorex? You see it. Of course you 
see it.” 

“Oh! Miss West’d play it all right,” grumbled 
Greatorex. ‘“‘ Give you that in. The part’s made 
forher. But think o’ the mounting; and the caste ; 
the caste, man. Who've we got to fill the other 
parts? Sure to bea lot of em; always are in these 
Shakespeare plays.” 
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“Only about half a dozen that really matter,” 
Unity put in. 

Finally, Mr. Selby got his own way His most 
convincing argument was the offer of another £500 
towards the expenses of putting the play on. He 
would make this, he said, a special venture. He 
was prepared to risk money on it. It was clear 
that already his mind was bubbling with ideas for 
a publicity campaign. 

“No! It’s nix on Ada Rehan for Sydney,” he 
remarked suddenly as they went down to the stage 
to break the news to the company. “I'll con- 
centrate on Lily Brayton. ‘Miss Unity West, a © 
greater Rosalind than Lily Brayton.’ I'll get 
round and have a talk with young Baxter of the 
Bulletin, this afternoon. This thing’s going to go, 
Greatorex.”’ 


2 


Unity had her first serious attack of nervousness, 
on the morning of the production. In the earlier 
plays, she had had no sense of responsibility. Some 
one else had had to carry the show, either the 
principal comedian, who was going to make rather 
a mess of Touchstone, or Miss Helen Kortwright, 
who had a gift for paying the injured wife, but made 
a reluctant and peculiarly insipid Celia. To-night, 
the success or failure of the production depended 
upon Rosalind ; and if she couldn’t “ get” the gallery, 
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the play would be a fiasco. So far, the gallery 
had been kind to her; but that, she knew, was not 
a tribute accorded to her acting. Her Orlando, 
would “ do,” she thought. He would, in any case, 
feel, and probably look the part of the disconsolate 
lover. He had a wife on the variety stage in 
Melbourne, and had been coming to Unity very 
frequently of late, for sympathy. Also, she had 
been rather uncomfortably aware of the intensity 
he had been displaying at rehearsal. 

Her nervousness was, in fact, so evident during 
the final dress rehearsal, that Mr. Selby insisted on 
having a “few words” with her when it was 
over. 

‘““My dear Miss West,’ he advised her, “ I’d like 
you to get it out of your head before to-night that 
you're going to act Touchstone, and Celia, and 
Orlando, as well as Rosalind. You’re being nervous 
for them, not for yourself ; and you’ve got to forget 
"eI. 

“But Mr. Selby,’ she remonstrated, “ they— 
Miss Kortwright more particularly, I mean—don’t 
play up to me.” 

‘““T know, my dear, I know,” Selby said. ‘ Looks 
as though she’s been sucking a lemon most of the 
time. But,’ he lowered his voice conspiratorially, 
“that’s only at rehearsal. Miss Kortwright knows 
her job, my dear; she’s been at it for thirty years ; 
and she ain’t going to take any risk of getting the 
bird to-night. No more is Clem Rossiter. You'll 
see him put the guts into Touchstone all right 
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*Taint hardly his line, I admit; and he won’t play 
it like Lionel Brough. But he’ll get ’em well enough, 
well enough for you not to trouble your pretty head 
as to whether William Shakespeare can put it across 
to a Sydney audience. All you’ve got to do is to 
play the part for all you’re worth. You're just a 
teeny bit afraid of over-emphasis, y'know. Lack 
of experience, I grant you; and a fault on the right 
side. But, to-night, my dear, take my tip and let 
yourself Go.” 

She did; but it was not Mr. Selby’s advice that 
was the determining influence. From the moment 
of her first entry, she felt that she had the audience 
with her. And after that her sense of power over 
them steadily increased. She was not Rosalind in 
the Forest of Arden. She had no illusion of living 
in the character. She was Unity West on the stage 
in Sydney, with a part that suited her, and she knew 
that she was acting. 

On this occasion, her performance was, as a matter 
of fact, that of the gifted amateur. Her gestures 
and the inflexions of her voice were not those she 
had used at rehearsal, and more than once she found 
herself in the wrong position on the stage. But she 
‘did not care. She knew that she could act, and she 
knew that she was holding her audience. Her 
reception by the house at the end of the play 
pleasing though it was, moved her less than this 
knowledge of her new powers. 

At her fifth recall before the curtain, Mr. 
Greatorex led her on, and made a speech which 
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at any other time would have greatly embarrassed 
her. At that moment and in that place, she could 
accept his tributes and those of the enthusiastic 
house with a happy smile. When he said that this 
was the greatest event in his life, the event for which 
every manager hoped, the discovery of a genius of 
the first water, she believed, without undue conceit, 
that his superlatives were justified. She had always 
known that she had genius, but its manifestations 
had been so various and uncertain that she had 
never been able to determine what form her ex- 
pression should take. Now she fancied that the 
stage could give her a complete outlet. even while 
Greatorex was still speaking, her mind was actively 
engaged in re-studying the part of Rosalind. She 
had missed several opportunities. They would 
have to have another rehearsal to-morrow. 

She was, however, to taste something of the 
bitterness of success even in the hour of triumph. 
As soon as she was released, she went to find Mr. 
Selby, whose protegée she was, and to whom alone 
she owed this upward rush into fame. He had never 
advertised his connection with the theatre, believing 
that his publicity might lose some of its effect if he 
were known to be financially interested; and he 
had kept out of sight after the performance. 

She found him listening to Miss Kortwright in 
the manager’s office, with an air of grave 
deliberation. 

Miss Kortwright was being voluble and her voice 
rose slightly in pitch as Unity entered. 
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“It doesn’t give us a chance, Mr. Selby,’ she 
complained, “ playing Shakespeare with an amateur 
like Miss West. In some parts it doesn’t matter 
so much, but with Shakespeare, you've got to have 
your business just so, or you don’t know where you 
are. And Miss West was all over the stage to-night. 
I hardly knew where to find her. All I ask is, if 
she’s to play lead in future, that we shall stick to the 
business we've rehearsed. I haven’t played in 
amateur theatricals since I was sixteen, and I don’t 
want to go back to ’em, now.” 

Mr. Selby waitied with exemplary patience until 
she had finished. Then, to Unity’s surprise, he 
looked up at Miss Kortwright with a kind smile, and 
nodding his great head, remarked, with every sign of 
approval: ‘“‘ Quite right, my dear, quite right, Miss 
West is an amateur, as yet, and we’ve got to teach 
her. I’ll suggest to Mr. Greatorex that he call a 
rehearsal for eleven o’clock to-morrow, principals 
only ; and Miss West shall be—ah ! ” he leaned 
back and stared up at the ceiling, “ put in her 
place.’ 

For a moment, Unity’s pride was in arms. Her 
chin went up in the air and she took not the least 
notice of the ironically polite, ‘‘ Good-night, Miss 
West,” that Miss Kortwright threw at her as she 
left the room. 

“Of course, if you think I’m a failure, 
Mr. Selby,’’ she broke out hotly as soon as she 
and he were alone, “I'll try to find some other 
work,” 
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Selby’s owl-like eyes came slowly to bear upon 
her, and he pouted his lips with an effect of thought- 
ful disapproval. 

“Well, my dear, if you ain’t willing to learn, 
what’s to be done?” he said calmly. “I grant 
you that you brought it off to-night—with a fizz. 
All right. But, now, let’s suppose that to-morrow 
night, you feel a little flat ; not quite up to inventing 
your business on the spur of the moment. Or if 
not to-morrow—in a week’s time. What?” He 
slammed his great hand down on the manager’s 
desk with a bang that shocked Unity’s tired nerves 
and made her quiver. “No! my dear,” he con- 
tinued, raising his voice. ‘’Tisn’t done like that. 
You got genius. I was the first to find it out and 
no one knows it better’n I do. But—if you're to 
make the mark you ought to make on the stage, you 
got to study. You got to get all those delightful 
touches 0’ yours and then learn ’em. You got to 
play the part the same way every night; got to 
play it so as the audience’ll never guess that while 
you're acting Rosalind to beat the band, you're 
really thinkin’ which frock you’re going to wear at 
the races next day. That’s acting, my girl; and 
that’s what we're going to teach you. Otherwise 
you'll remain an amateur all your life, and won't 
get a decent professional like Nellie Kortwright to 
play with you. See what I mean?” 

Unity saw what he meant; saw, too, that as in 
the other arts she had experimented with, a long 
and tedious process of learning, of the gradual 
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perfection of a technique, was necessary before her 
genius could find expression. 

“Yes, I see, Mr. Selby,” she said, rather sadly, 
“T see that I’ve got to work.” 

Mr. Selby raised himself deliberately from his 
chair, came over to her and laid his great hands on 
her shoulders. 

“There’s plenty of brains in that pretty head of 
yours, my dear,” he said. ‘ Thank God for it. Now 
you listen to me, little girl, and I’ll tell you what 
you got coming. Another twelve months here, 
with perhaps a month at Melbourne, and then, I’m 
going to take you home—to London,-for a beginning. 
I’ve got some capital, and I’m going to put most of 
it on you. I got a hunch to-night, and I’m going 
to ride it. I’ve only one regret, my dear. I wish 
I were twenty years younger—and not quite so ugly. 
However, don’t let that worry you. I’m pretty 
tough, and I’m willin’ to play the fairy godfather 
and stick tomy part. Now you'd best get off home.” 

Unity went home with her mind singing to the 
tune of : Home in a year, home, as a success; asa 
great actress coming to storm the London stage. 
If she worked ? But she could. She would work 
so well that perhaps she would be ready for home 
in less than twelve months. 

Yet before she fell asleep she had a strange moment 
of re-action. Once again she could feel those calmly 
searching gray eyes of the unknown man, scruti- 
nising her with a great question that was, also, a 
message. And it came to her that, after all, the 
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stage was not her true vocation; that in the life 
of the actress she would never be able to find 
satisfaction, peace, and that which unconsciously 
she had always sought—unity. 

The thought flashed through her mind with the 
vividness of an immense, unquestionable truth and 
faded again into a drowsy remembrance of her 
triumph of the night and the promise of greater 
triumphs to come. In the morning she woke to a 
realisation of her determination to work, a deter- 
mination that she never relaxed so long as she was 
on the stage. 

But in the years to come that fiash of intuition 
remained with her as a memory of the permanent 
thing, when her stage triumphs had dwindled into 
the thought of a remote and meaningless applause. 


5 


Her voyage home rather less than twelve months 
after her first success in Sydney, did not quite 
reverse the process of her voyage out. She had 
left England in the gloom of February, to find 
sunlight and warmth on the high seas. She came 
back to the coquettish welcome of an English 
April. 

As they steamed slowly up the Solent, the cloud 
shadows were racing over the blue, and the cliffs 
of the Isle of Wight were more than once hidden by 
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the passing of a sharp spatter of rain. The beauty 
of it brought tears to Unity’s eyes. The softness 
and depth of this gentle English colour rested her 
nerves. She drank deep ecstatic draughts of the 
sweet, humid air. And all those seven years through 
which she had lived on the other side of the Equator 
seemed to fall away from her, to dwindle into a 
single experience of sand and dust, of heat and 
livid skies and strange smells. 

It was little Katie, now a sturdy, rather solemn 
child of six, who recalled her to the fact that the 
past can never be forgotten, since the threads of it 
are woven into the fabric of that which we know 
as the present. 

“Ts it the rainy season coming on, over here, 
mummy ?”’ she asked, as a shower drove her and 
her mother to the shelter of the covered deck. 

“It’s so different in England, darling,’ Unity 
tried to explain to this child of the South, born in 
the heart of South Africa, and reared on the shores 
of the Pacific. ‘‘ We don’t have a rainy season, 
here, not like those you know about. It rains in 
England at any time—that’s what makes it so 
green.”’ : 

Katie pondered that for a moment and evolved 
a typically feminine question. “Then how do 
you know what clothes to wear, mummy?” she 
asked. 

“Very often you don’t know, darling,” Unity 
told her. “ But—don’t you think it’s all very, 
very beautiful.” 
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“Not so nice as the Domain, though,” Katie 
returned, with the intense conservatism of child- 
hood. 

Oh, no, the past could not be folded up and put 
away as something outworn and forgotten. Unity 
saw that she had brought it home with her. 

And the first face she saw on English shores was 
that of Mr. Selby. He had come over three months 
earlier to “‘ get ready for her,’”’ as he said; to find 
a theatre for her, and prepare his campaign. He 
had had, as he told her when they were in the 
Waterloo train, a very strenuous time. 

‘I’m British by birth, my dear,” he explained ; 
“Devonshire with a dash of Scotch, but I haven’t 
worked in the old country for thirty years, and 
I find ’em slow—no pep. And the London papers! 
However, I’ve managed ’em all, one way or the 
other, and as you’ve no doubt noticed already, lost 
about a couple o’ stone in weight. Now, my dear, 
there’s a thing or two I’ve got to explain. Waste 
of time to write. In the first place, I’ve taken a 
small flat for you in St. James’s Court.” 

“ But aren’t I going home?” exclaimed Unity. 
She had written and asked them not to meet her 
at Southampton, but she knew that they would 
be on the platform at Waterloo—the whole family 
probably—and in her mind she had been planning 
their return to the Camden Road. She had thought 
that, in some respects, she would be able to take up 
her life again where she had left it, seven years 
before. On the steamer she had had a taste of 
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actress, and she wanted no more of it, at 
present. 

Mr. Selby sagely wagged his head. “I get you, 
my dear,” he said ; “ but, you see, we got to boost 
you. Can't be helped, anyway. There’ll be inter- 
views, and so on. I’ve been watching all that. 
You'll have to live in the public eye, my dear. It’s 
one o’ the drawbacks o’ your profession. You see 
that, don’t you?” 

Unity saw it and quailed. This was not what 
she wanted. This was but another version of the 
tribute paid to her youth and good looks. Any 
insipid little musical comedy actress could win that 
kind of fame. The praise Unity desired was that 
accorded to her intelligence, her genius, her per- 
sonality. She wanted to be some one. 

Selby read the doubt and reluctance in her face, 
and for a moment he, too, quailed. He knew Unity 
better than any one had ever known her up to that 
time, and there was one side of her that frightened 
him. He guessed that even now she was capable of 
making some drastic decision which would ruin all 
his plans. 

He leaned back in his corner of the carriage, and 
stared up at the rack over Unity’s head as he said, 
“Well, its your show in the first place, my dear ; 
but I guess you do owe me something.” 

“Everything,” replied Unity firmly. 

“Something,” Selby repeated, but he leaned 
forward again and laid his hand on Unity’s knee as 
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he continued, “ And I’m not going against your 
wishes, my dear; not when you’ve made up your 
mind. It’s for you to decide, and all I got to say 
is that sooner or later you'll have to recognise that 
the life of a famous actress isn’t quite her own to 
do what she likes with. Also, that from the point 
o’ view of finance, my dear, I’d sooner folks knew 
about you at once than let ’em find out for them- 
selves by degrees. Without my advertisin’, I 
reckon that, in London, they’d take from five to 
ten years before they found out that you could act. 
However, I may be too hopeful.”’ 

Unity sighed deeply. “Is it quite impossible for 
me to stand on my own feet ?’’ she asked. “‘ Can't 
I be judged solely on my performance ? ”’ 

“Sure,” Selby agreed; “ but it may take you 
ten years before you get there, and I dunno that I 
can stand the racket.” 

“ But the critics? ’’ Unity protested. “ Surely 
they can be trusted to know their own minds? ” 

“Well, ’'ve been making inquiries about that,” 
Selby said. ‘‘I had to feel my feet a bit, at first, 
recognising as things over here were a bit different 
to what they are in Sydney. And so far as I can 
get the hang of it, it’s like this: There’s perhaps 
half a dozen or so critics that count ; and you can’t 
expect ’em to agree. Some of ’em got one fad and 
some of ’em another. Believe in different schools, 
so I’m told; and I reckon that you don’t belong 
to any of ‘em. About the best you can hope for 
is that one or two of ’em’ll crack you up sky-high, 
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and the others’ll either play a waiting game and 
talk of your “ promise,’ or else turn you down. 
Y’see we're playing a big game; hitting up a 
mighty high standard to judge you by. Ellen 
Terry and Réjane’ll be about your mark for a 
comparison, the way I’ve figured it out. 

“Well, my dear, I want to fill the house, for 
obvious reasons, while you’re making your reputa- 
tion; and to do that I got to get the great B.P. 
interested, no matter what the critics say o’ your 
acting. So there you have it, in a nutshell. I'll 
admit I’m askin’ you to do this more for my sake 
than your own.” 

“JT understand,’ Unity conceded. “ TU—T’ll 
try to be good, Mr. Selby.” 

Selby turned his head and stared out of the window 
for a moment or two, in silence. His face was still 
averted as he said, “‘ As you’ve got a real live father 
coming to meet you at Waterloo, my dear, I can’t ask 
you to call me Daddy, but do you think you might 
make it, perhaps, ‘ Uncle Joe,’ both of you. I’d— 
I'd have been uncommonly proud to have been 
your father, Unity, my dear.” 

““My dear Uncle Joe, of course I will,’ Unity 
responded, stretching out her hands to him. She 
saw without surprise but with a slight sense of 
weariness that the eyes of her new uncle were 
brimming with tears as he grasped her hands in his 
own great paws. 

“I know I’m an old fool,” he apologised. ‘“ But 
from this time on, I’m your Uncle Joe, my dear. 
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I know, I know. Well, well, it’s good to set eyes 
on you again, after nearly five months.” 

Unity had another shock when she saw her own 
people again, at Waterloo. In imagination, she had 
made no allowances for the effects of the seven years 
that had passed since they parted; and she was 
startled by the difference in them. Her father and 
mother seemed to her to have grown suddenly old ; 
Jack with a moustache and a touch of side-whisker, 
was a mature, almost middle-aged man. And 
Claire’s hair was prematurely white in unbecoming 
streaks. She had a chalk-white strand that showed 
even under her hat, and a few hairs on her eyebrows 
and eyelashes were also blanched to the same dead, 
startling white. 

Unity felt outrageously, boastfully young by the 
side of them, she who alone of them had suffered 
such diverse and wonderful experience since they 
had parted. 

And Claire almost instantly confirmed her in this 
judgment, by exclaiming, ‘Oh, Unity darling, you 
haven’t changed one little bit. I declare you 
hardly look any older.” 

“And me with a grown-up daughter!” Unity 
said, drawing Katie forward. She was, indeed, a 
little anxious as to the impression Katie might make 
on her new-found relatives. She was, considering 
her parentage, a curiously stolid child; the very 
image, so poor Brian had once or twice declared, of 
an aunt of his, the only relation to whom he ever 
wrote. 
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Katie solemnly greeted her two grandparents, her 
uncle and aunt without unnecessary words, or 
warmth ; and returned to her mother’s side. She 
had a gift, unusual in a child of six, of keeping 
perfectly still and silent for quite long periods. 

““She’s a little shy with so many new relations 
all at once.” Unity explained hurriedly, “and 
now dears, this is Mr. Selby, known to me and Katie 
as Uncle Joe; and if it hadn’t been for him, I should 
still be in Sydney trying to live on three pounds a 
week ; so you’ve a lot to thank him for.”’ 

The Willoughbys did their best, but they were 
not an impulsive family, and Unity was glad to have 
the excuse of “‘luggage’’ to break up the group. 
She was oddly disappointed in this meeting. She 
was so aware, and was resentfully trying not to be 
aware, of the fact that her own people had grown 
older without changing, while she who had kept 
all the vigour and freshness of her youth was in so 
many ways a different person from the ingenuous 
girl who had sailed for South Africa seven years 
earlier. 

Her explanation was that they were naturally 
constrained in the presence of strangers, and that 
when she got them alone they would all fall back 
into their old, happy, relations. And now she had 
still to break to them the news that she was not 
coming home with them to the Camden Road, but 
going to live in a luxurious flat in Buckingham 
Gate, preparatory to entering public life. 

Already, her father was murmuring something 
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about expecting she had a lot of luggage and wanting 
a cab. Unity had a momentary impulse to shock 
him into a realisation of her importance by telling 
him that she would want at least three, but sup- 
pressed it together with an inclination to criticise 
the old standards. Whatever her family were, she 
was, too, she told herself ; but the task of explaining 
her immediate destination seemed harder than ever. 
She hated the boastful sound of it. 

She looked round for Mr. Selby, but he had gone 
to look after her things. 

“Oh, don’t bother about cabs, father,’ she 
said; ‘‘ Mr. Selby—Uncle Joe—will make all the 
arrangements forme. He’s—he’s my entrepreneur, 
you know. In fact, I am very much in his hands, 
just now. And—you mustn’t be too dreadfully 
disappointed, my dears—he has taken a flat for me 
in St. James’s Court. It seems that I’ve got to be 
interviewed and so on, generally advertised and 
made a celebrity, in fact. I only wish... .” 

She caught her mother’s eye and stopped abruptly, 
reading very clearly the doubt and anxiety she saw 
there. 

For a moment, a gust of impatience nearly over- 
whelmed her. She was too tired to explain. If they 
could so woefully misdoubt her, she would not try 
to exonerate herself. They might, absurdly, think 
the worst of her. But her self-control returned 
almost at once, and the reproachful glance with 
which she met her mother’s eyes was in itself a. 
vindication. 
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“You see, my dear,” she said, “ you've got to 
think of me, and I’ve got to think of myself appa- 
rently, as a financial speculation. Mr. Selby has 
been spending a lot of money, not, as he was ex- 
plaining in the train, just for my benefit. To him, 
my reputation—if I make one—means a return in 
cash. And, oh! do realise as soon as you can, that 
he’s a perfect old dear; and has been as nice as 
anybody could be—about everything.” 

Mrs. Willoughby held out her arms, and Unity 
met her embrace with a sudden fervour. “ You 
see, darling,’ her mother whispered; ‘“‘ You’ve 
always been so different, so unaccountable. Though 
all the same, I find it very difficult to think of you 
as a successful actress. Do you think you'll really 
like it, my dear?” 

But Unity could find no answer to that question, 
just then. She was, indeed, less sure than ever— 
now that her relations with her mother were coming 
almost right again. For if her own mother had 
momentarily doubted her, how could she hope to 
convince strangers that her association with the 
man who was spending so much money on her was 
nothing but a purely business arrangement ? 

“My dear little mother,” she said impatiently, 
“ T’ve got to like it.” 

Everything bore sucha different aspect in the 
presence of those four, once familiar people; and 
Unity had an uncomfortable sense of being split 
into two irreconcilable halves. Something within 
her yearned to be in harmony with her father and 
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mother, to be simple, natural, unostentatious; to 
give up the stage and all that it connoted. Yet 
even as that ambition was presented to her, her 
other self laughed scornfully at the thought of 
abandoning a career which seemed likely to bring 
her all those things that the world counted as 
worth having and that she quite definitely desired 
to have. 

Also, she knew, with that intuitive certainty of 
hers which was never at fault, that she could never 
again be content with the kind of life she had lived 
in the old days. 

Moreover, there was Mr. Selby to be considered ! 

No! As she had said, she had “ got to like it,” 
and perhaps she would presently find another way, 
a way of reconciliation that would bring these two 
antagonistic sides of her together. 

“And shall you be going straight to your flat, 
now ?”’ her father was asking ; and it did not need 
Claire’s direct “ But when shall we see you?” to 
interpret the expression on their slightly wistful 
faces. 

“T’ll come up as soon as Katie is in bed,” Unity 
began and hesitated. ‘“‘ That is, if I can find any 


one to leave in the flat,” she added. “I haven’t 
got a nurse, yet. “bh so" 

She realised suddenly that Claire’s eyes were fixed 
on her own, silently beseeching her. “Oh, Claire, 


if you only could come and be my nurse and com- 
panion and everything,’ she exclaimed; “ that 
would be heavenly.” 3 
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“T could. I could quite easily, now,” Claire 
affirmed, with an air of conviction that none of 
them had ever seen her wear before. “Oh! Unity ; 
may I?” 

“Tf they can spare you. Oh! rather; I should 
love it,” Unity said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby were looking at one 
another with the patient, long-suffering eyes of those 
who know that at the last they will end their married 
life, as they began it, alone together. Even Claire, 
the loyal, unselfish Claire, had found a devotion 
strong enough to outweigh all other claims on her. 
To them she was gentle and forbearing, but this 
feeling of hers for Unity was nearer akin to worship. 
In a moment, she was willing to abandon her father 
and mother in order to follow her sister, no matter 
where her devotion might take her. She had, 
however tardily, made her claim to live some kind 
of individual life, to give her love where she would, 
rather than where it was due. 

“‘ We'll try to spare her,” Mrs. Willoughby said : 
“though we shall miss her dreadfully, of course. 
But it does seem almost an ideal arrangement.”’ 

Her eyes were on her younger daughter as she 
spoke, and Unity knew that her mother was in- 
cluding among Claire’s most important functions, 
the essential one of chaperone. And Unity, herself, 
had a sense of great relief in the thought of the 
protection Claire’s presence would bring. She 
wanted so much, she hardly knew why, to guard her 
reputation. 
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‘“‘Tdeal! Perfectly splendid!” she exclaimed 
enthusiastically, and realised that her relations with 
her family were wonderfully coming right. 

Claire’s eyes were suffused with happy tears. 

The last person to be consulted was little Katie. 

“ How would you like to have Aunt Claire for a 
nurse, darling ?’’ her mother asked her. 

Katie, whose attention for the last ten minutes 
had been fully occupied by the interests of Waterloo 
Station, looked stolidly at her aunt. “I don’t 
know why she should cry about it,” she said. 
‘““Where’s Uncle Joe? Why aren’t we going home 
now? Iwant my tea.” 


4 


If, in the course of the six weeks that intervened 
between her arrival in England and her first intro- 
duction to a London audience, Unity had had time 
seriously to consider her present way of life and 
the future to which it might lead, she would have 
had many returns of the doubt and uncertainty that 
had come to her on the platform at Waterloo, and, 
momentarily but so very vividly, on the night of her 
success in Sydney. But she had no time for self- 
examination ; little time, indeed, for anything but 
the forthcoming production. 

In any circumstances, the interminable and 
tedious business of rehearsing with a company of 
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absolute strangers might have been an exhausting _ 


one ; but in this case there were complications which 
added enormously to the difficulties she had to over- 
come. She had, in fact, to overcome the enormous 
prejudice of the three principal members of her 
company. 

Mr. Selby had decided to open with As You Pe 
It, and taking counsel with agents and any one 
from whom, in his ignorance of the English stage, 
he could get advice, he had engaged three tried 
Bensonians for the parts of Orlando, Celia, and 
Touchstone. And these experienced professionals 
proved an immense trial to Unity at the outset. 

In the first place, they did not believe in her, or 
at least they did not believe in her ability to play 
Shakespeare. They had their methods, consecrated 
by tradition, and they were firmly set in their 
opinion that to play Rosalind by any other method 
was inferior art. Nor did the “ Colonial upstart,” 
as Miss Hilda Lefroy, the chosen Celia, called her on 
one occasion, stop at the iniquity of acting Rosalind 
according to her own lights. She incredibly wanted 
the company to adopt her own conception of the 
manner in which the scenes, more particularly those 
in the Forest of Arden, should be played—a manner 
that, in the opinion of Miss Lefroy, was more suited 
to the Follies than to a serious production of Eng- 
land’s greatest dramatist. 

Moreover, Unity’s producer, a man, so Selby 
assured her, of considerable reputation, was all too 
manifestly on the side of the Bensonian traditions, 
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“The fact is,’ Unity announced to Selby in the 
privacy of the flat, after the third rehearsal, ‘ that 
they’ve just learnt this one way of doing it, and 
they haven’t the imagination to see that there 
can be any other.” 

Uncle Joe Selby sighed and looked uneasy. He 
was beginning to wonder, just then, if, in his own 
phrase, he had bitten off more than he could chew. 

“What do you think’d better be done, then, my 
dear?” he asked. 

“There are two ways, I think,’ Unity said. 
“ The first is to have a magnificent row, and get our 
three principals and Mr. Baxter to throw up their 
contracts. That is the easier way. The other is 
to persuade them, try to get it into their little minds 
that I’m right. And I’m not at all sure that it can 
be done.” ni 

“Well, confound it all, it’s our show, my dear,” 
Uncle Joe protested. ‘‘ You give your order! 
Have it done your own way.” 

Unity shook her head. ‘‘ Absolutely impossible,” 
she said quietly. ‘‘ Evenif Mr. Baxter and the rest 
of them would take orders of that kind from you 
and me, it wouldn’t do. Can you see Hilda Lefroy 
acting Celia in my way, against what she believes 
to be her better judgment? Oh, no, Uncle Joe, 
she’d be rotten; she’d look an amateur. No, 
somehow or another, I’ve got to persuade her. 
I'll begin with her, she'll be much the most 
difficult.” 

And that immense task of persuading her own 
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company to believe in her, was a work that occupied 
all Unity’s spare thoughts in the midst of the 
numerous other claims upon her time. She gave 
herself to it, as she had never given herself to any 
other task before; and incidentally enormously 
enriched her own knowledge of the play at the same 
time. She had to exercise her cleverness and 
imagination to the full in order to win the confidence 
and admiration of her company. She had to make 
them believe that the “‘ Colonial upstart ”’ had real 
genius. And to do that she had, in effect, to 
take, at one time or another, every part in the 
play. 

How far she succeeded before the opening 
night is, perhaps, open to question,. One thing, 
however, is certain, it influenced her producer, 
her actors and her actresses enough to bring the 
play to life. 

The first night of As You Like It was, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, a success. A queer budget of 
criticism was to come next day, but at this, her 
first appearance, Unity won for herself that prime 
essential, a following. She evoked enthusiasm by 
her vivacity, her apparent joy in the performance, 
her unquestionable cleverness. That she was not 
a great actress of the Duse order was a point that 
might be left to the critics—for all time. 

She, herself, was not troubled by any such con- 
sideration. 

“T got them, didn’t I, Uncle Joe ? ” she said, as, 
still in doublet and hose, she discussed the evening’s 
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triumph with him in her dressing-room, while Claire, 
already expert as a dresser, took the grease paint 
off her face and hands. 

“You did, my dear,’ Selby agreed, walking 
thoughtfully up and down the room. “It’s all 
right ahead now, financially. Whatever the papers 
say, you'll fill the theatre for a bit.” 

For a’ bit ; “yes,” ‘she’ agreed. “Dut. Daa 
sure that we couldn’t do better than Shakespeare. 
Sounds a dreadful heresy, doesn’t it; only, you 
know, there really isn’t any other Shakespearean 
part that suits me as well as Rosalind, and that’s 
because I make it so modern. Oh, Uncle Joe, 
can’t you find me a good modern play, a new 
one? 

“T’ve read about fifty in the last five months, my 
dear,’ Selby said. ‘‘ Got ’em through the agents, 
mostly ; and there wasn’t one as I had to read twice. 
However, perhaps now that they’ve seen you act, 
some o’ the experts’ll be tempted to do something 
for you.” 

That seemed to them both their best hope, but 
the play that established Unity and made money 
for Uncle Joe was not the work of a known dramatist. 

It came directed to Miss Unity West at the theatre 
some three weeks after the production of As You Like 
It, which by then seemed sure of a three months’ 
run. People were talking about Unity, and if it 
were Selby’s press-agency work that helped to fill 
the pit and gallery, it was her personality that was 
responsible for the advance booking. 
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Unity was not particularly interested, and did not 

then recognise the name of the well-known young 
novelist whose apparent devotion to herself as 
expressed in the letter accompanying the play, she 
regarded as the familiar attempt to make her 
acquaintance. The play she handed over to Uncle 
Joe. 
He returned it to her two days later with the 
comment that the fellow had apparently had no 
experience of writing for the stage, but the damned 
thing had got an idea. ‘‘ He’s quite a popular 
writer, too, I’m told,’ he added. ‘‘ Thought his 
name sounded familiar somehow.’ 

Unity held out her hand for the manuscript. 
“Hugh Nicholson,” she repeated reminiscently. 
“Of course, his novels are all over the place! I'll 
read it, myself, and see if anything could be done 
with it.” 

She was, however, still uncertain what, if anything, 
could be done with the play when she invited the 
author of it to lunch. 

His personality was a surprise to her. She 
expected some form of exuberance; and would not 
have been at all astonished by a flowing tie, long 
hair, and quotations from the poets. Instead, she 
was greeted by a rather precise young man, with a 
society manner, who, while he was perfectly at his 
ease, attempted no familiarity ; and did not talk 
of himself or of his own writing until Unity came to 
direct questions about his play. 

“You think it’s no good for the stage?” he 
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asked with the deference of one who bows to the 
expert. “I’m afraid you're right. It’s been read 
before, of course. Now,’—he smiled with a faint 
air of apologising for troubling her with such a 
detail—“ there’s nothing to be done but to make 
a novel of it. The main idea, is, I think, too good 
to be wasted.”’ 

“Will you re-write it, as a play, with me? In. 
collaboration ? ’’ Unity asked suddenly. While he 
had been speaking, a sense of the thing had come to 
her. She had seen it for the first time as a play, 
and her eyes grew dark with emotion, the pupils 
spreading until only an almost invisible ring of the 
brilliantly blue iris remained. ‘ I’1l—I’ll tell you 
what I have in my mind,” she went on, unheeding 
his slightly startled “ Rather, I should be delighted.” 
And jumping to her feet, and restlessly pacing the 
sitting-room of her flat, she began to outline, and 
now and again to act, a scenario which, while it 
made use of Mr. Nicholson’s main idea, bore little 
other resemblance to the play he had already 
written. 

Nicholson, completely carried away, even to the 
obliteration of his society manner, paid homage to 
her genius. He could not guess that Unity was, in 
effect, writing a piece of her autobiography. ‘ But 
you're wonderful, absolutely wonderful, Miss West,” 
was all that he could find to say; and Unity knew 
that for once the tribute was paid to her mind rather 
than to her body. 

She learned, later, that he had been hopelessly in 
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love for two years with a brilliant young woman who 
wanted a higher position and more wealth than he 
could offer her; and was careful not to wean him 
from that devotion, when she realised that very 
little encouragement from her would salve his 
wounds. She wanted work just then, not love in 
any form; certainly not from the precise Mr. 
Nicholson, although she liked him. 

His play, One of Two Things —the original title— 
was not so much written by them as collected in 
telling scraps of situation and dialogue that were, 
by the grace of Heaven, finally arranged, polished, 
and welded together at rehearsal. As a play, it 
was censured by the more fastidious critics on much 
the same grounds they had previously made use of 
to condemn Unity’s acting. But none of the 
people who were so intimately concerned in the 
play’s success cared whether it was, theoretically, 
well or ill made. It filled the house. It would, so 
Uncle Joe enthusiastically affirmed, continue to fill 
the house for another twelve months. 

And, Unity herself, was made, made for good. 
Already she had the offer of a play by a famous 
dramatist who was obligingly willing to wait until 
she was free. But as she gripped the house with 
unfailing regularity eight times every week, repeating 
each familiar position, gesture, expression and 
intonation, with the exquisite uniformity of a 
perfect machine, her thoughts were often occupied 
with a quite irrelevant aspect of the play she was 
acting. 
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For her, also, there was one of two things to be 
done. She might go on adding to her reputation. 
She knew that she had it in her. Or she might look 
gently on the handsome person of Michael Seton, 
Lord Kettering, eldest son of the Earl of Mowbray, 
and a friend of Hugh Nicholson’s. 

Sometimes, in a kind of despair, she sought and 
always failed to find a third way. 

Never again had she seen the man whose eyes 
had held some cryptic message for her; although, 
since she had returned to London, he was often in 
her thoughts. 

It was one of her day dreams that some day she 
would meet him again, and that he would under- 
stand her as no one, not even Claire, not even she 
herself had ever done. 


V 
I 


Unity first met Lord Kettering when she was in the 
throes of collaboration with Hugh Nicholson. After 
two hours of what they agreed was fairly profitable 
work, they had adjourned for lunch to the restaurant 
on the ground floor. They were rather late in going 
down and were still at their second course, when a 
party at the other end of the restaurant broke up, 
and one of the members of it detached himself, 
came over to their table, and saluted Nicholson with 
a casual “ Hallo, Hugh.” 

Nicholson returned the salute, but hesitated a 
moment before he made the introduction that was 
obviously being demanded. 

“‘ Seen your show, of course, Miss West,” Kettering 
put in, and, without waiting for further encourage- 
ment, he drew up a chair to the table and sat 
down. 

Unity had nodded rather than bowed when he 
had been presented, but she was quite willing to 
let him join them. She had had a feeling once or 
twice that morning that Mr. Nicholson might be on 
the road to recovery from the effects of his almost 
Classical love-affair. Also, the person of Lord 
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Kettering interested her. She could see in him 
something of the quality of poor Brian, trained and 
refined. 

“T’m no judge of acting,’ Kettering continued, 
as he sat down; “not as an art, you know; but 
I thought you were most frightfully good as Rosalind. 
I don’t know if it’s quite the wrong thing to say— 
probably is—but you made me forget you were 
acting Shakespeare. Felt as if the affair might 
happen to-morrow. Absolutely ripping, I thought. 
I’m coming again.” 

“A perfectly beautiful compliment, Lord 
Kettering,” Unity said. ‘But I’ve got into 
fearful hot-water with the critics for being so 
modern.” 

“Curse the critics! What?” he responded. 

“No, I haven’t got so far as that,’ Unity 
said; ‘‘but I am trying to forget them. Has 
Mr. Nicholson told you that he is writing a play 
for me?” 

‘Heard something about it,’ Kettering said, 
making an effort and glancing for a moment at his 
friend. ‘“ Lucky beggar you are, Hugh.” he com- 
mented. ‘‘ Bound to be a success if Miss West 
acts in it.” 

““ She’s doing more than that,” Nicholson began, 
but Unity stopped him. 

“No, absolutely! Mr. Nicholson ;’’ she said 
earnestly. And then to Kettering: “I’m giving 
him a few suggestions, you see, about the things 
you only learn from stage experience : and he wants 
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me to put my name to the play as part author, which’ 
is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Much too generous,” Nicholson murmured. 

Unity frowned. ‘“‘ You merely embarrass me by 
saying things like that,’’ she said. ‘‘ You make 
me feel like the—the traditional actress. They 
usually have a reputation for being generous.” 

“ Good quality,’ Kettering commented. 

“ Not if it shows too much,” Unity said. ‘ That 
sounds altogether too much like press-agency 
work.” She shuddered slightly, and then turn- 
ing to Kettering, added: “They do make it so 
difficult, all of them, for an actress to be her 
natural self. You get a reputation made for you, 
and it feels like pose either to live up to itor to 
deny it.” 

““D’you mean that you're not really keen on the 
stage, as a profession, Miss West ?”’ Kettering asked 
earnestly, and she caught a look in his eyes that she 
was presently to know all too well; the look of one 
who has made up his mind. 

Slightly intimidated, she put his question on one 
side with a smile. ‘‘ No, I mean that I want to be 
honest,” she said. ‘“‘ And if Mr. Nicholson’s play 
is the success we think it will be, I’m going to cut 
out most of the press-agency work. 

“Now, I’m going to rest for an hour,’’ she con- 
tinued, getting up; and to Nicholson, “ You’ve 
got a heap of material to be going on with. You 
won’t want my help again for a day or two, shall 
you?” 
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“IT say, would I be able to get a stall for to-night, 
do you think?” Kettering asked, standing aside 
to let her pass. 

“‘T’ve no idea,” she returned, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. ‘“‘ You’d better try the box- 
office.” 

She was conscious that he had not earned the snub, 
and while she was lying down afterwards, nominally 
resting, she asked herself what had aroused that 
little spurt of temper on her part. She guessed that 
it was because the personality of Lord Kettering 
prompted in her something of the same response 
that poor Brian used to arouse. They were different, 
utterly different. She guessed that Kettering would 
be dependable in those ways in which Brian had 
failed her. Behind Kettering was a training and 
a tradition. He had learnt ideals, standards of 
conduct, that had become a part of his nature. 
Yet she saw in him something of Brian’s in- 
genuousness; of his persistence; even, in a 
queer way, of his ignorance of certain sides of 
life that she, herself, had never been able to 
express. And while she was attracted by the 
very qualities that she had loved in Brian, she 
felt, very definitely, that she did not want to 
repeat, in however different circumstances, her 
earlier experience 

Claire had taken Katie up to the Camden Road 
to spend a day with her grandmother, and when 
they returned, Unity said nothing to her sister 
of the meeting with Lord Kettering. She quite 
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definitely hoped that she would not meet him 
again. 

And it was with a very definite sense of being 
persecuted by Fate, that she refused to see him 
when he sent up his card and a note to her 
dressing-room in the course of the performance 
that evening. 

Claire was surprised at the vehemence with which 
Unity wrote “‘ quite impossible,” on the card before 
returning it to the attendant. 

“Who is Lord Kettering?” she asked as she 
came back into the dressing-room. “ Have you 
met him before ? ” 

“Once. Oh, to-day, at lunch,” Unity said. 
‘“He’s a friend of Hugh Nicholson’s. He came 
over and talked to us.” 

“Ts he young?” Claire continued her cate- 
chism. 

“ Thirty-ish.”’ 

“ But you don’t like him ? ”’ 

“T do—in a way.” 

“‘ Did he make love to you ? ” 

“No, but he will.” 

“Well, he isn’t the only one,” Claire said, in a 
tone that implied: ‘I don’t see why you should 
mind.” 

Unity had been changing her dress for the second 
act, and she stood before the cheval glass regarding 
her image in doublet and hose as she said, thought- 
fully. 

“T don’t know either, my dear old Claire. More 
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particularly, I don’t know when I see myself like 
this—just as an actress going on to play her part. 
But,” she sighed deeply, ‘I have an intuition that 
Fate is tricking me again, somehow, and I don’t 
want to be trapped. Claire! Under all this, there 
is a real ‘“‘me’”’ somewhere, that I’ve never found, 
and never shall find in this kind of life. 
What is it? Do you know? What is it that 
tells me these things, so mysteriously, and then 
leaves me to guess what it means? Do you know, 
Claire ? ”’ 

Claire had sat down on a dress-basket, and 
was leaning forward, crouched into a moody 
heap. 

“Are you afraid of falling in love with him?” 
was her only reply. 

“J don’t think I have ever been in love,” Unity 
said. 

“Not with—Brian?” Claire asked, a little 
shocked. It had been so manifestly impossible for 
Unity to deliver up all the secrets of her married 
life to her own people; and she had accepted the 
convention they had thrust upon her. Claire’s 
hesitation in mentioning his name assumed a 
sensitiveness that she considered right and proper 
in the circumstances. 

Unity just perceptibly shrugged her shoulders. 
If she told the truth, Claire would think her heart- 
less. Perhaps Iam! she thought. She was alone. 
No one could understand her. She couldm’t under- 
stand herself. That woman she saw before her in 
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the long glass, with the trim, provocative figure and 
the darkened eyelids and painted face, was not 
herself. It was but one of many representations of 
the real Unity. Possibly this occasional sensation 
of being unreal was a penalty she had to pay for the 
momentary inspirations of that fleeting, unsatisfying 
genius of hers? 

She heard the boy in the passage calling Miss 
Lefroy for the next scene. 

She turned quickly to Claire. ‘‘ What does being 
in love, mean ?” she asked, as the call-boy’s knock 
came at her own door. 

“ Forgetting about yourself: only wanting to 
please the person you love,” Claire replied, as if she 
knew very well what it meant. 

But Unity found few symptoms of such a 
devotion in the teasing of Orlando by Rosalind. 
That was a love she could understand. 


2 


She fully expected to hear again quite soon from 
Lord Kettering, but she had not anticipated an 
invitation to lunch from his mother, Lady 
Mowbray. 

“IT suppose I ought to feel honoured,’’ she re- 
marked, passing the letter over to Claire, who, if 
more than a little awed by the splendour of the 
company her sister was keeping, was ready to 
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face. 

“That’s the mother of the man who sent up his 
card, the other night,” she commented, waiting for 
a lead. 

“ Rather condescending, isn’t it ? ’”’ Unity replied. 
“We, of the profession, are admitted as popular 
celebrities ; but it isn’t necessary to call upon us 
before sending us an invitation. We aren’t indi- 
viduals, we’re a species—either good to look at or 
amusing, as the case may be.” 

“Shall you go?” Claire asked, getting down to 
essentials. 

Unity shook her head. “ But don’t tell Uncle 
Joe,’ she added. ‘ He’d see ‘ publicity ’ in it.” 

“You don’t want to meet Lord Kettering again ? ”’ 
Claire suggested. 

“I don’t, but I know I shan’t be able to help it,” 
Unity said, with something like despair in her voice. 
“I saw him in the stalls again the night before last, 
and I asked Hugh Nicholson about him. And, 
Claire, he isn’t, it seems, the ordinary, fast young 
man about town. He has got the reputation of 
being ‘ awfully decent ’ about women ; in fact there 
isn’t anything against him, according to Hugh. 
And he’s the Mowbrays’ only child and they adore 
him; and want him to marry, of course.” She 
paused and stared across at Claire with wide open 
blue eyes, before she added dramatically. ‘It 
isn’t, perhaps, absolutely impossible that they’d 
let him marry Me! Or why this invitation ? ” 
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“ But you needn't marry him, if you don’t want 
to,” Claire said. “‘ They can’t make you.” 

“No! All the same, I wish Lord Kettering 
would leave me alone.” Unity said. 

She found a possible means of conveying that 
message to the subject of it, when she saw Hugh 
Nicholson in the afternoon of the same day. He had 
dropped in to tea to submit a point to her in 
reference to their play, and as he was going remarked 
casually. ‘I believe we shall be meeting at lunch— 
at the Mowbrays’ next week.” 

“No, I refused,” Unity said. “‘ We shall be 
rehearsing.”’ 

Nicholson, who had by now almost decided not 
to fall in love with Unity, paused, and then, as if 
he were punctiliously discharging a duty, said, 
“ Michael’s tremendously anxious to meet you again, 
Miss West.”’ 

“Yes. He seems to be understudying Orlando, 
or the Duke or some one,” Unity replied. ‘I see 
him in the theatre most nights.” 

Nicholson overlooked that. ‘In fact, he 
asked me if I thought you’d go there to lunch,” 
he continued; ‘“‘and I said I thought you 
would.” 

“ Afraid I shall be too busy,” Unity said. ‘“‘ Also, 
you know, I’m not really interested in the 
Mowbrays ; hardly my sort, are they?” 

“ Nobody is quite your sort, Miss West,” Nichol- 
son returned. ‘‘ You are—unique.” 

“Qh! of course,” Unity agreed; ‘ but from 
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what you told me, I gathered that the Mowbrays 
were rather stuffy people; a bit Victorian and so 
on. I shouldn’t find much to talk to them about, 
should I?” 

“Lady Mowbray is an exceedingly kind, generous 
woman,’ Nicholson said with a touch of stiffness. 
“YT admire her tremendously.” 

“Oh, quite,’’ Unity admitted maliciously ; “‘ but 
you needn’t go to Berkeley Square to find people 
like that. I should like you to meet my mother, 
sometime, Mr. Nicholson. She’s the same sort. I 
think you’d admire her, too.” 

After that, came a long interval, and she con- 
cluded, not without a faint sense of regret, that 
she had achieved her object and would not be 
further troubled by Lord Kettering’s attentions. 
She no longer saw him in the stalls, and a night 
or two before the first performance of One of 
Two Things, Hugh Nicholson mentioned casually 
that Michael was in the Dolomites, mountain- 
climbing. 

The play had been running a fortnight, and its 
success was definitely assured when Lady Mowbray 
paid a formal call on Unity, at her flat, one Sunday 
afternoon in July. 

Unity was alone. She refused to compromise 
her Sundays by entertaining or being entertained. 
Uncle Joe Selby was out of town, and Claire and 
Katie had gone up to the Camden Road, where 
Unity was proposing to join them after tea. 

She stared in perplexity at the card the maid 
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had brought in. For once she was not quite equal 
to the occasion. She had met various members of 
the nobility in the course of the last few months, 
but they had all been in a different set from that of 
the Mowbrays; and she had instantly recognised 
that this formal call was something quite new in her 
experience. 

‘‘ Show her in and bring tea, at once,’’ she said 
to the maid; and remained standing to await her 
visitor. 

She was, however, encouraged at the outset by 
observing that Lady Mowbray was unquestionably 
nervous. She was a short, plumpish woman of 
between fifty and sixty, unfashionably, even rather 
dowdily dressed, with short-sighted brown eyes, 
and a little rapid voice with the suggestion of a 
lisp. : 

She began to speak as she came in, and the first 
words Unity heard distinctly, were “‘ My son said 
he was sure you wouldn’t mind,” and something 
about “ trespassing on your scant leisure.” After 
which followed a speech that she picked up at the 
words: “...rather simple people, but great 
lovers of Shakespeare. We, or at least I, have seen 
three, no four Rosalinds, Miss West; and yours 
was so different. We enjoyed it. You give one 
real grounds for arguing that Shakespeare is for all 
time. Just at first, I’ll admit, I was a little taken 
aback. Something in the intonation was so essen- 
tially modern. Afterwards, I became a convert. 
We wondered if you’d do Beatrice in Much Ado. 
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We thought you would make such a capital Beatrice. 
However, this new play of Mr. Nicholson’s is being 
a preat success; 1 hear .ey 

She seemed capable of carrying on that opening 
speech to the end of the call, and Unity had to play 
the exceedingly difficult part of appearing to listen 
intelligently without uttering a single word. Indeed 
her first opportunity did not come until, as with a 
cup of tea in one hand and a poised milk-jug 
in the other, she expectantly waited and at last 
obtained the chance to say: “Milk? And 
sugar ?”’ 

“Tm afraid I’m chattering,’ Lady Mowbray said 
as soon as she had answered these two questions, 
and then as if she were putting a certain restraint 
upon herself, continued in another tone: “ Tell me, 
do you really like the stage ? ”’ 

‘““No—not really,” Unity said on the impulse of 
the moment. The question had been asked with 
an almost tragic sincerity, and not less earnest was 
the scrutiny of the gentle, peering brown eyes that 
met her own. She knew perfectly well that she was 
being examined ; and she guessed that after Lord 
Kettering’s abstinence from her, he had returned 
and made confession to his mother, who had come 
as his emissary. His wooing was now going to be 
conducted in the grand style. 

‘“T can so well understand that,” Lady Mowbray 
replied, and checked her nervous inclination to 
absorb the conversation, by asking another ques- 
tion: 
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“Don’t you find it a great strain, living at so 
high a pitch ?” 

“TIT am very strong,’ Unity replied quietly. 
“T haven’t felt any nervous strain, up to 
now—but I haven’t been on the stage two years 
yet:’’ 

Lady Mowbray sipped her tea and nodded gravely. 
Her expression said quite clearly: ‘‘ Yes, go on. 
This is what I want to hear.” 

“It was quite an accident, in the first instance,” 
Unity continued. “I was left a widow in Sydney— 
my husband was an engineer—and the proprietor 
of the agency I went to had an interest in the 
Sydney Theatre and persuaded me to go on the 
stage. That was Mr. Selby, who is now... . 
running me.” 

“It was very brave and splendid of you to find 
work in Sydney,’ Lady Mowbray commented ; 
“when you might, I suppose, have come home to 
your own, or your husband’s, people.” 

Unity was wondering why she should not be 
perfectly frank; why this examination should not 
be conducted openly? She resented this tactful 
way of asking questions. 

“My father, you see, Lady Mowbray,” she said, 
“is a solicitor, not by any means in a large way of 
business ; and my husband was an orphan. I have 
never met any of his people. The only relation of 
his, I know anything about is an aunt who lives in 
Edinburgh—a Miss Jessup. My husband’s name 
was Jessup....’ She paused a moment to 
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pick up the thread of her answer, before she con- 
tinued .... “And all I could see before me, if 
I came home, was to go back as a typist into some 
city office. I was in an office of that kind when I 
first met my husband. I was married before I was 
nineteen.” 

Lady Mowbray had lowered her eyes. She 
understood, and in a sense sympathised with, her 
companion’s attitude. 

“With your great gifts you have always, natur- 
ally, been ambitious,” she said softly. 

“Tve always wanted to do something,’ Unity 
admitted. 

“It’s such a much greater and more difficult 
ambition than merely wanting to be—somebody,” 
Lady Mowbray commented gently. 

“But I do want to be somebody,” Unity put in 
quickly. ‘I want to be myself.” 

“ But isn’t that impossible, on the stage?’ Lady 
Mowbray asked. 

She has accepted me then, was the thought that 
flashed through Unity’s mind. I have been 
“* passed,’’ and now she is definitely going to help 
him in his love-making. And, of course, they'll want 
me to give up the stage—give up everything, I 
suppose, except “being some one’’; first Lady 
Kettering and then Countess of Mowbray, raising 
up, God willing, a family of Setons to carry on the 
line, 

““T suppose it’s very difficult,” she said, “‘ for the 
average person to understand that one doesn’t, in 
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a way, become the character one is acting. Of 
course, you have to understand it, but it doesn’t 
alter oneself; you forget it the moment you're off 
the stage. Acting is only the art of presentation. 
And—and I think acting is helping me to under- 
stand myself; will help me much more than being 
somebody’s wife, for instance.” 

Surely that was definite enough for her, Unity 
thought. Her diplomatic mission had been carried 
out with exquisite finesse. They had perfectly 
understood one another, but not one committal 
word had been spoken by either side. Now, she 
could make polite conversation for a few minutes, 
and then go. 

And so far as the first part of this programme was 
concerned, Lady Mowbray fulfilled Unity’s expec- 
tation by becoming voluble once more. She 
certainly talked very well, and if it was reasonably 
obvious that if she knew nothing of stage life from 
the inside, she had apparently quite a wide know- 
ledge of the better modern plays. Unity listened 
and made encouraging comments. She liked Lady 
Mowbray. There was a restful quality about her. 
The clear, delicate flow of her speech soothed the 
ear. Moreover, Unity, quietly watching and 
approving, decided that she must be a really trust- 
worthy little person, full of principles and very 
loyal. 

The failure to carry out the anticipated pro- 
gramme came when the topic of the stage was 
momentarily exhausted. Lady Mowbray did not 
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do the expected thing, and go. Instead, she asked 
if she might see Unity’s “ little daughter,” and when 
she learned that that, unfortunately, was impossible, 
she came out with an astonishing invitation for 
Katie and her mother to stay some week-end in 
August at the Mowbrays’ country house in Derby- 
shire. 

Unity felt inclined to say, “But I thought we 
had settled all that,’’ and she permitted a shade 
of banter to show itself in her voice and ex- 
pression as she replied: “That would be 
delightful, but I am at the theatre on Saturday 
night until well after eleven. So it’s hardly pos- 
sible, is it? ”’ 

“But you are not going on playing all through 
August, are you ?”’ Lady Mowbray asked. 

“Oh, yes!’ Unity told her. “ It would be fatal 
to shut down for August in any case; to say nothing 
of the fact that the theatre is pretty well booked up 
a month ahead. It looks as if I probably shan’t 
get a holiday till the end of next summer,” she 
concluded. 

Lady Mowbray gave a little wince. “‘ But, my 
dear,” she said, ‘“‘ how can you stand it?” 

“Tt isn’t such trying work as you think,” Unity 
protested. 

‘“ But the repetition ! ’’ Lady Mowbray ejaculated. 
“For a woman of your intelligence.” 

Unity realised that diplomacy was going by the 
board, that she was being directly attacked. 

“There are great compensations,’ she said, 
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though, indeed, she hoped that she would not be 
asked to name them, just then. 

Lady Mowbray’s regard of her seemed almost 
tender, as she replied: “I don’t like to think of 
your going through that same performance, week 
after week, for a whole year.’’ Then, as if she 
preferred that that statement should remain un- 
answered, she went on quickly. “ Well, if the week- 
end is quite impossible, won’t you, at least, come 
and lunch with us quietly one day before we leave 
town? You are not rehearsing, now, are you? 
I think any day next week, except Tuesday, we 
shall be quite alone for lunch.” 

She had got up as she was speaking and she held 
Unity’s hand as she waited for her reply. 

And Unity accepted. What else could she 
do? 

She made astory out of Lady Mowbray’s visit 
to amuse her people, when she arrived, rather late, 
at the little house in the Camden Road ; but though 
she both amused and awed them by her anticipation 
of the grandeurs in store for the family, her gaiety 
was all on the surface. 

Claire, alone, perhaps, detected something of the 
undercurrent of uneasiness in her sister’s speech ; 
and although she gave no sign of it at home, she 
came out with it suddenly that night as Unity was 
getting ready for bed. 

“ He—Lord Kettering I mean—can’t make you 
marry him, if you don’t want to,” she said. It was 
her only argument. 
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“T suppose not,’’ Unity returned rather wearily. 
“But I feel as if I were in a net. It isn’t as if I 
don’t like them both, him and his mother. I do. 
She’s a sweet little thing; and I could feel her 
saying to herself that it might have been very, very, 
much worse. You see, she liked me, too. She 
thought me intelligent. She hinted that I was 
wasting my intelligence by going on acting the 
same old part world without end. She put it 
differently, of course. And I agreed with her 
inside.” 

“But...” Claire began, and left Unity to infer 
the rest. 

“The ‘ buts,’ darling,’ she said, “ are perfectly 
endless. There’s Uncle Joe, for example, at the 
head of them all. He has invested money in me, 
and I couldn’t let him down now that he has a 
chance of getting it back. Also, there’s my contract 
with him. He wouldn’t hold me to it, perhaps ; 
but ... You see, it isn’t an ordinary contract. 
He’s paying me, nominally, a hundred pounds a 
week, but for six months fifty pounds of that goes 
back to him every week, to repay the money he 
spent on me—bringing me over, the hire of the car, 
a year’s rent of this flat; cash to carry on—heaps 
of things. He has been frightfully generous .. .” 

“You really owe him that money, don’t you?” 
Claire put in. 

“JT do; but that’s nothing,” Unity returned. 
“T owe him what’s harder to pay than money, 
gratitude, loyalty—all that sort of thing.” 
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Claire ruminated over that for a few seconds before 
she said : 

“But suppose you didn’t owe Mr. Selby any- 
thing, Unity—supposing you were perfectly free, 
would you marry Lord Kettering if he asked 
you ? 9) 

Unity jumped to her feet and began to walk up 
and down the bedroom. 

“How can I make you understand what I don’t 
understand myself,” she said. ‘I like him. I like 
his mother. I shouldn’t mind going into society. 
It would all be straight and above board. I told 
Lady Mowbray to-day who we are and where we 
live. If they accepted me they’d do it with their 
eyes open—and I could probably make father’s 
fortune—and Jack’s—put no end of work in their 
way, couldn’t I?” 

“T suppose you could,” Claire agreed without 
enthusiasm. 

“And you could come and be with us as per- 
manent nurse, governess and companion,” Unity 
consoled her, knowing very well what was in her 
sister’s mind. 

Claire shook her head. ‘‘ No, I’m not like you,” 
she said. ‘I couldn’t live up to that.” 

“Well, all this began with ‘let’s suppose,’ ” 
Unity reminded her. ‘‘ We'll suppose that, too. 
I haven’t got to the difficult part, yet—the reason 
why I don’t want to marry him.” 

Claire looked up hopefully at that. ‘‘ There is a 
reason, then ? ”’ she asked. 
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“Yes, a tremendous one,’ Unity said. “ Only 
I don’t know what it is. I feel it—as—as an 
immense disinclination that has nothing to do with 
Lord Kettering. And like a warning that isn’t a 
warning against him. And like a command to do 
something, only I don’t know what to do. And— 
and—oh! like a promise—that if only I will, or 
won’t, do something, I shall find. . .” 

She paused, staring fixedly at Claire, with eyes 
suddenly large and dark, as if she passionately 
demanded from her an answer to that question of 
what she should find. 

“Unity!” Claire protested, on a note of faint 
alarm. 

Unity; yes. She knew that she had been 
answered, but where and how could she find Unity ? 
Certainly not as the wife of Lord Kettering; and, 
with equal certainty, not on the stage. 

She lifted her hands with a gesture of despair. 
Then, seeing Claire’s look of puzzled anxiety, she 
broke into a laugh. “ Histrionics, darling, that’s 
all,” she said. “Try to realise that your little 
sister is a trained actress and can’t ever again be 
quite a genuine, natural woman. And you can 
take this piece of consolation to bed with you. 
I’m not going to marry Lord Kettering. Notif Il 
know it.” 
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She had a comforting sense of peace and con- 
solation after she had so definitely announced that 
decision ; a peace that stayed with her for several 
days. 

Nor did the luncheon-party in Berkeley Square 
seriously disturb her quiet of mind. It was, as had 
been promised, a family party, and the only hitherto 
unknown member of it was Lord Mowbray, a tall, 
polite nonentity. Kettering, she decided, got his 
height and his good looks from his father and his 
brains from his mother, who, she learned later, 
came of a family even more exalted than the 
Setons, and had been a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Victoria. 

Unity had a few minutes alone with Kettering 
after lunch, but he didn’t attempt to make love to 
her ; and it was not until she was back in the flat that 
she fell to considering, with a slight feeling of un- 
easiness, the quality of quiet persistence she found 
in him. Lord Mowbray, also, she reflected, would 
be a very difficult man to move if one came up 
against his prejudices. She dismissed that passing 
qualm of uneasiness, however, by telling herself that 
she, too, could be very determined if necessary. 
She had a great belief in her own powers of resistance. 
Nevertheless, at the back of her mind, she had a 
tendency, after that luncheon party, to cling more 
resolutely to the thought of her obligation to Uncle 
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Joe, as to a veritable rock of refuge. Whatever 
was uncertain in this affair, there could be no 
question of choice between imaginary “ wrongs ”’ 
or ‘‘rights’”’ in connection with her debt to Uncle 
Joe. She owed him gratitude, loyalty—and 
money. 

What she can well be excused for failing to 
anticipate in those early days was the effect of that 
immense solvent, Time; working unremittingly to 
undermine all the obstacles between her and a 
marriage with Michael Seton. 

She saw him only twice between the luncheon- 
party and the middle of October, when he definitely 
returned to town, having decided, as he told her, 
not to hunt regularly that winter. And at those 
two meetings and at those subsequent ones which 
grew almost imperceptibly into a habit, he made 
no least attempt to urgent courtship. Looking 
back, she could not remember when or how the tacit 
understanding first arose, the calm acceptance of 
the fact that he was, had always been and always 
would be, in love with her. It came to be an under- 
stood thing without any acknowledgment of it 
having been spoken between them. | 

The spring was coming back again, her financial 
debt to Uncle Joe had been paid, and she was 
earning her full hundred pounds a week, before 
the pressure of that understanding began to make 
itself felt. 

She had decided to take three weeks’ holiday 
round Easter and give her understudy a first chance 
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still doing splendid business, and Unity did not care 
to suggest that it should be taken off solely in order 
to give her an opportunity to play other parts. 
Moreover, although Selby would be in London 
again at the end of April, he had gone back to 
Sydney just before Christmas to wind up his agency 
business, and she could not take any decisive step 
in his absence. 

And then came the invitation to spend her 
holiday at the Mowbrays’ place in Derbyshire. 

“Nothing to do there at this time of year,” 
Michael explained, following up the written 
invitation with a verbal one, the same afternoon ; 
“but it’s lovely country and we might get in 
some tennis and golf. I wish you’d come.” 

‘“T don’t, before all things, want to be amused, 
to have to do things,’ Unity replied without 
thinking. 

‘That means you will come, then,” he said, with 
a sigh of relief. 

They were having tea alone together in her flat, 
and it came to her that there must be some plainer 
understanding between them before she could stay 
with the Mowbrays in Derbyshire. 

“Look here, Michael,’ she began—they had 
come to the use of Christian names and a certain 
familiarity of speech, but not to any form of 
endearment—‘‘ what does this mean, exactly ? ” 

“It means that you’re going to marry me, sooner 
or later,’ he said quietly. 
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“No, I think not,” was Unity’s answer; “ and 
if staying with your people is going to commit me 
in any way, I shan’t come.” 

“Couldn’t possibly commit you—in any way,” he 
returned. : 

“Well, does it mean that you’re going to make 
love to me, up there ? ” she continued. 

“Not more than I do in town.” 

Unity smiled, ‘‘ But you queer, persistent person;”’ 
she rallied him ; ‘“‘ what is the good of that? You 
know it can’t lead to anything.” 

“IT know it can,’ he returned. 

“You simply mean to wear me down ? ” 

He frowned and shook his head impatiently. 
“Tt isn’t that, Unity,” he said. “ It’s—I’m no 
sort of good at putting a thing of this sort—but I 
just tumbled head over ears in love with you, the 
first time I saw you. I can’t help it. I’ve tried. 
You’re in my mind—all the time. My mother knows. 
She’ll tell you, if you ask her, that I’ve never been 
in love before. Had flirtations, of a kind, naturally, 
—but nothing to count—ever. And, you see, I’m 
willing to wait, any time you like. I don’t want 
to bother you, in any way—make myself a nuisance, 
and soon: Buty cv 

There was no need to finish his sentence; his 
eyes said everything. And although she was not 
ready yet to commit herself, although she still tried 
to believe that he would presently grow tired of her 
and marry some one in his own set, she felt a very 
real tenderness for him. He was strong, and gentle 
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and patient and so flatteringly devoted; and she 
could convincingly picture a future with him that 
would be far preferable to her present way of life. 
If she could live down that vague sense of reluc- 
tance; forget that dim, and as she believed fading, 
belief in some rare promise that awaited her, she 
would surely find happiness with Michael. 

And there was a moment in Derbyshire when it 
seemed that her final choice was made. 

The third week in April came in with a sudden 
burst of heat ; not with the flecked skies, the warm, 
robust airs and dappled sunshine of a normal spring, 
but with the calm determined heat of June. There 
had been an abundance of rain the week before and 
instantly, as it seemed, everything began to grow 
furiously. 

The beauty of it affected Unity’s imagination 
like wine. She felt again all that she had felt when, 
as an eighteen-year-old bride, she had steamed out 
of a London winter into the sudden glory of the 
sun. All her senses were quickened to an apprecia- 
tion of the lovely, eager world about her. She was 
aware of an immense kindliness in herself for every- 
body and everything. She wanted passionately to 
share her enjoyment with every one she met, and 
more particularly with Lord and Lady Mowbray 
and Michael. And she found all three of them 
delightfully responsive. 

Lord Mowbray was in his element on his Derby- 
shire estate. He could find nothing to say at a 
Berkeley Square luncheon party ; but walking with 
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Unity round the farms he was never for one moment 
at a loss for conversation. He thought her, and did 
not hide his thought from his wife, “a thoroughly 
intelligent, nice woman.” 

Lady Mowbray had liked Unity from the outset, 
and now she no longer disguised her liking. And 
Michael, frankly boyish in his delight,was encouraged 
by Unity to the top of his bent. They played up 
to each other in any sort of foolishness. Even 
Lady Mowbray laughed with genuine amusement 
at their absurdities. | 

There was still no overt love-making, nor had any 
reference been made to the possibility of an engage- 
ment; but Unity was certainly being treated as 
one of the family, even as a welcome and favoured 
member. 

The inevitable climax came on the fourth and last 
evening of the hot spell. 

Unity and Michael were sitting out on the terrace 
after dinner, admiring the multitude of stars in the 
dark, moonlesss sky. 

“ Fearfully bright, they are, this evening,” 
Michael observed. “‘ Pater says that means rain—- 
clear air, you know. I noticed that the distance 
was extraordinarily clear this evening.” 

Unity felt aspasm of disappointment. “‘ Oh, no, 
Michael. It can’t rain—it mustn’t,” she protested. 
“It has been so lovely.’”’ And she slightly leaned 
against his shoulder, as if she thanked him for the 
loveliness of it all and begged him to let it last a 
little longer. 
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For a few seconds he sat very stiff and still, and 
she knew that he was afraid lest by any movement 
of his he might frighten her into breaking that 
thrilling contact ; and at that a flood of tenderness 
overwhelmed her, a desire to give him all the happi- 
ness she could bring. 

She made a little sound in her throat, the low 
crooning sound of a caress that held a note between 
love and a tender commiseration ; and leaning still 
more closely against him, put her cheek against 
his. 

“Oh, Unity!’’ he said in a low voice that 
trembled. “ Unity—Unity—Unity .. .” 

That one word, enriched into a term of endear- 
ment and adoration that was almost an agony, was 
the only one that he could find; but he had taken 
her close into his arms; was holding her to him, as 
if he would convince the doubt of his mind by all 
the evidence of his senses 

She made no effort to release herself He was 
happy; oh! so intensely, ecstatically happy ; and 
she, herself, was hardly less happy in giving. And 
now, for these few minutes at least, she was perfectly 
at peace. There was nothing she would have 
denied him if he had asked her, but she knew that 
he would never ask. His arms were strongly 
about her, yet there was restraint in their pres- 
sure; and his kisses were adoring, even respectful, 
as if he were afraid still, lest he might by any 
over-eagerness offend her. ‘‘May I tell them 
when we go in?” he presently asked, and despite 
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a twinge of uneasiness, she told him that he 
might. 

“And, Unity,” he continued, still holding her 
with that tender, protective, nervous manner of 
his; ‘can we be married—fairly soon ? ” 

“ Not before the end of the season,” she answered 
impulsively, and immediately found a reason that 
had not been in her mind when she spoke. “TI 
must keep my contract with Mr. Selby,’ she 
explained; “for his sake. If the play goes on 
drawing until the middle of July, he won’t have 
done so badly. I owe him that.” 

“But couldn’t we be married, all the same— 
quietly, if you hke? We needn’t tell any one 
except my own people and yours.” 

She knew that there was no real reason why they 
should not be married quietly, but she found half a 
dozen, and if they failed to convince Michael, they 
evidently appealed. to Lady Mowbray when they . 
were repeated a few minutes later in the drawing- 
room. 

“When I’m married,’ she said, seeking and 
finding the response she desired in the face of her 
future mother-in-law; “‘I want to have nothing 
more to do with the stage. Besides that, I don’t 
want to havea furtive wedding, though I don’t mind 
how quiet it is.’ 

Lord Mowbray, also, approved her decision. ak 
agree with—er—Unity,”’ he said. ‘“ Better, in 
every way.” 

They decided, there and then, that the wedding 
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should be in the second or third week of July—a 
quiet affair but not furtive. 

No woman, surely, could have desired more? 
She was marrying a title and wealth, with the 
approval and good-will of the family concerned— 
she, the daughter of an obscure solicitor, the widow 
of Brian Jessup, the girl who had been a typist in 
a city office. Moreover, she was marrying a man 
whom she almost loved; whom she loved, so she 
believed, as much as she would ever love any man. 
She had no fault to find with Michael. He was— 
she began and ended with that—* a perfect dear.” 

Yet in the early hours of the next morning, Unity 
awoke with a horrible sense of being trapped, of 
having relinquished the substance for the shadow, 
and so of having allowed herself to be snared. 

But—she sat up in bed and passionately argued 
with the darkness—what is the substance ? What 
is it that I’m giving up? If only I knew what was 
the best thing to do, I would do it. I’m not, oh, 
I’m not marrying Michael just to please myself. 
I’m doing it every bit as much because I want to 
please him and the dear old Mowbrays and to help 
father and Jack and every one. [If this isn’t the 
right thing for me to do, what is? Tell me that! 

It was a question she was to ask of the darkness 
many times before the middle of July, but no answer 
was vouchsafed to her. 
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The farewell performance of One of Two Things 
had been given to an enthusiastic house, and she 
and Michael were to be married in a week’s time, 
when he came in to see her one afternoon, glowing 
with the announcement that an old and greatly 
admired friend had arrived in London, just in time 
to be his best man. 

“Tt only wanted that, darling old girl,” he said, 
brimming with enthusiasm; ‘“‘ to make the thing 
absolutely perfect. By gad, it’s an omen, the very 
best.” 

“Tell me about him. Whois he? Have I ever 
heard you talk about him?” Unity inquired 
sympathetically. 

“T don’t think so,’’ Michael said.” “‘ I knew him 
at Oxford, first, although he was two years senior 
tome. I thought him rather a queer fellow, then ; 
but he interested me, no end. Frightfully keen on 
eastern religions and that sort of thing, only not in 
the least pious you know,—just a tremendously 
good chap. Clever, too. My people liked him. 
He stayed with us quite a lot in Derbyshire 
at one time; and then he went off to India 
and China and places of that sort. I hadn't 
seen him for years until I ran into him at the Club 
last night.”’ 

“What is his name? ” Unity asked. 

* Adrian Gote 4.263" 
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Michael was continuing his eulogy, but Unity 
missed what he was saying. 

‘* Adrian Gore,” she interrupted him. “I’m sure 
I’ve never heard that name, before; and yet it 
seems extraordinarily familiar.” 

Indeed it was as if at the music of that name, 
something within her had faintly sounded an echo. 


‘5 


She was not nervous at the marriage ceremony, 
she was so well used to being stared at by a crowd 
of people, but she was very intent. She was hardly 
aware either of the congregation or of her father 
standing beside her, hardly conscious even of Michael 
himself and the tall. man who stood just behind. 
All her attention was engaged by the service itself. 
It seemed to her as if it were being conducted 
solely for her benefit, a solemn and sacred interro- 
gatory of her purpose in life—almost, yes, almost a 
message. 

“Wilt thou obey him,” the Bishop was saying 
very deliberately and gravely, ‘and serve him, 
Peme ye as 

She missed the next few words. Something,» 
somebody, was commanding her to look up, to 
turn round ; and she needed all her control to keep 
still. 

« .., and, forsaking all other, keep thee only 
unto him, so long as ye both shall live ? ” 
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It was absurd, but she could not help it. She 
was compelled to look up and turn round before she 
answered—to turn and meet the keen, earnest gaze 
of two gray eyes that now as once before nearly 
nine years ago, held some unreadable message for 
her. 

She knew that the service must be stopped at once. 
She couldn’t go on with it until she knew what that 
message was. But she had no control of her voice 
orher body. And it was from outside, and powerless 
to interfere, that she saw the marionette standing 
at the chancel steps, and heard it say in a low clear 
voice: “I, Katherine Emily Louise, take thee 
Michael George Enderby to my wedded husband.” 

But she was not Katherine Emily Louise, she 
was Unity, the wife, oh! surely the wife, of Adrian 
Gore, the only man she could ever love. 


VI 
I 


THEY had come up from the chancel steps and were 
kneeling at the altar rails before the two halves of 
Unity’s mind came together again. She had a 
strange sense of awaking from sleep with the 
remembrance of a peculiarly vivid dream, and it was 
as if she instantly became aware that while her 
spirit had been absent, her body had been “ sleep- 
walking,’ carrying on with all the business of the 
martriage-service, making the appropriate movements 
and responses, 

The Bishop was delivering his homily, but she 
heard not a word of it. She was afraid, momen- 
tarily afraid, of madness. She had, she told herself, 
seeking a rational explanation, been over-tired and 
over-wrought. Even now her heart was beating 
too fast. And she had had an extraordinary and 
very unpleasant experience, which now, thank 
Heaven, was completely over and done with ; which 
would certainly never return. She would take a 
complete rest on her honeymoon ; give herself over 
to idleness and the love of Michael. 

Only one rather terrifying consequence of her 
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afraid to turn her head in the direction of her 
husband, lest she should by accident catch sight of 
the man they had, now, left behind them at the 
chancel steps. It was this fear that was making 
her heart beat so suffocatingly. It was, of course, 
utterly absurd. Even if this Adrian Gore were, 
indeed, as she had dreamt, the man who had looked 
at her so strangely in that compartment of the North 
London Railway, eight and a half years ago, he 
would have no recollection of it. Presently, she 
would be introduced to him—in the vestry, probably 
—and she must meet him without the least sign of 
confusion, or of remembrance. 

She heard a long rustling sigh come from the nave, 
and realised that Michael was giving her his arm, 
helping her to her feet. She gripped him tightly, a 
little unsure whether she would be able to stand. 
But the palpitation of her heart was subsiding now, 
and she found that she could walk quite steadily. 
There was, however, one thing that she believed 
she was quite unable to do, as yet: she could not 
look up and meet the eyes of Adrian Gore ; but ina 
few seconds now they would be in the vestry. 

Yet, when the introduction came, nothing parti- 
cular happened. Mr. Gore gave her hand a brief, 
formal pressure ; bowing over it, so that she could 
not see his eyes, and instantly turned away. After- 
wards, although with a sudden re-action she passion- 
ately desired to see his face, she found no oppor- 
tunity. There seemed to be quite a crowd of people 
in the vestry, and she had to be introduced to the 
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Mowbrays’ old friend, and distant cousin, the 
Bishop of Medborough, who had taken the service ; 
and there was the register to sign, and salutations 
to be exchanged with her father- and mother-in- 
law. And when the sentimental, grandiloquent 
strains of that all too familiar wedding march burst 
forth, and now in full possession of her presence of 
mind she took her husband’s arm to leave the 
church, Mr. Gore was nowhere to be seen. 

She was not perturbed. She would see him at the 
reception in the Berkeley Square house, and she was 
prepared, she told herself, to find that she had made 
a mistake, and had never seen him before. She 
meant to ask Michael about him in the brougham, 
but as soon as they were alone he turned to her 
with a question that once more set her trembling. 

“T say, darling; what happened?” he asked 
with an amused smile. 

“Happened ? When? What do you mean?” 
Her voice trembled slightly as she spoke, and again 
she felt that queer, unaccustomed palpitation of her 
heart. 

“In the middle of the service. When you 
seemed so reluctant to say “I will,” he prompted 
her. 

She turned her head away and looked out of the 
window of the electric brougham. They were at 
a standstill, at the moment, held up by the traffic 
of Bond Street, which the chauffeur evidently 
intended to cross in order to go by the quieter route 
of Grosvenor Square. 
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And, once again, as on that other occasion eight 
and a half years ago, she saw men and women in the 
guise of puppets, marionettes, creatures without any 
real will of their own, ordered and moved to unseen 
crises at the instance of a powerful, unknowable 
Fate. But whereas, on the platform of Camden 
Town Station, it had seemed to her that she, herself, 
was a rare, independent being, gifted with the power 
of choice, in some way wonderfully superior to the 
mechanical automatism of the crowd; now she 
realised that, ever since that moment of vision, her 
own life had been planned and directed; that 
she had been nothing but a doll, pushed hither and 
thither by the controls of destiny ; and that when 
she had had, indeed, some rare opportunity to make 
a determining choice, she had not taken it. 

Yes, she had somehow failed; and she had to 
take all the responsibility for her own ignorance 
and blindness. More particularly she had, at this 
instant, to discover precisely what had happened in 
St. George’s Church a few minutes earlier and 
disguise the truth from Michael. 

Her sight of life had been almost instantaneous, 
and the brougham was still waiting to cross Bond 
Street, as she turned back to Michael, and said: 

“I’m sorry, darling, but I absolutely don’t 
remember anything about it. What did I do? 
Tell me.” 

‘Nothing, really. It was more what you didn’t 
do,” he told her, and the fondness of his voice and 
smile completely exonerated her of the least offence. 
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“It was when old Tebbutt asked you if you’d have 
me, instead of answering you turned clean round 
and stared at Gore with a sort of Good-God-where- 
did-you-come-from expression.” 

Unity compelled herself to smile and shake her 
head with an air of saying: I know nothing about 
this. “And then?” she asked. ‘“‘ What happened 
then ? ” 

“Well, just for a moment I was afraid you were 
going to faint or something,” Michael continued. 
“You shut your eyes and went frightfully pale; 
and then you seemed to pull yourself together, in a 
way, and turned back to old Tebbutt, still with your 
eyes shut, and went on with the service like a—er— 
Ee Awa 

“Good, obedient little girl?’ she murmured. 

“ Like an angel,” he substituted. 

“Only angels don’t,” she half-whispered, and 
then added quickly to cover up this, to Michael, 
completely enigmatic remark: ‘‘ Just nerves, of 
course ; and I didn’t know I had any to speak of. 
I must have a long rest, Michael.”’ 

“ Rather,” he agreed enthusiastically. ‘ We'll 
get off alone together, for just as long as you like; 
and take it easy. Potter about France, Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, anywhere where it won’t be too 
beastly hot—Norway if you like—just do nothing 
but—but be in love.” 

It should have been an alluring prospect, with 
that tender adoring husband beside her, but in 
her heart Unity was saying: Oh God, what shall 
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Ido? What shall I do? Have I to choose 
again ? 

And she saw that as each opportunity for choice 
was given to her, the choice became increasingly 
difficult. The first had been easy. She had not 
even been engaged to Brian. She had no plea 
but ignorance. She had not known. How could 
she have known? The second chance had come 
the night after Michael had proposed to her, 
and she had guessed then that something was 
demanded of her, but still she had not been able to 
realise what she ought to do. And now again she 
had had another chance, but one that seemed to 
her quite too fatally difficult, and—oh! impos- 
sible ; impossible. How could she do anything, 
now, but conform to all the conventionalities, all 
the moral principles and rules of decent conduct ? 
She was Michael’s wife. He loved her and she must 
learn to love him, even if she became a puppet like 
the rest of mankind. 

She had but one hope left. She would see Adrian 
Gore at the reception in Berkeley Square. If he 
remembered, she might get counsel from him. He 
would know. She was quite sure that he would know. 

And for a few minutes before she met him she 
must be alone, absolutely alone. 

‘“‘ There’s some room for me to straighten myself 
in, isn’t there Michael ?’’ she asked as the brougham 
drew up. “ And just to rest in—for ten minutes ? 
It’s much, much worse than a first night at the 
theatre, all this. Infinitely more trying. But I 
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shall be all right, if I can just lie down, absolutely 
quiet and alone, for a few minutes.” 

The few minutes lengthened into half an hour, as 
she lay, completely relaxed, on the bed in the 
upstairs room of the Berkeley Square house; and 
as each minute passed, it seemed to become more 
difficult for her to get up and go down to meet 
Adrian Gore; each minute she grew less able to 
trust herself, 

It was in desperation, in the fear that she would 
almost certainly be fetched, that at last she rose 
and looked at herself in the mirror. She saw a pale 
reflection staring back at her, a reflection that she 
was hardly aware of as her own. But she did not 
pause even to touch her lips with a dash of salve. 
She had left the stage for good. In future she 
would use no ‘“ make-up.” She had worn well, 
despite her years in the south. Besides, what did 
it matter how she looked? Michael would always 
adore her. She need never paint her face to please 
Michael. She tried hard to fix all her thoughts on 
Michael, as she almost furtively entered the 
drawing-room. 

Luck favoured her. She found an ambush at 
once behind Claire, her father and mother and little 
Katie, who were clustered together in a corner, 
awed by the company in which they found them- 
selves, and distinctly shy. From there, she could 
examine the crowd for a minute or two before she 
was discovered; prepare herself for that meeting 
the thought of which still agitated her. 
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““T seem to recognise some of these people,” her 
father confided to her under his breath. “ The 
stout woman with the white hair, for instance. 
isnt) Chaat ay 

“The Duchess of Hereford; yes,” Unity said. 
She could see that Michael was anxiously looking for 
her. She must catch his eye in a moment. But 
where was Adrian Gore? She would surely know 
if he were in the same room with her. And she did 
not know. Could that mean that he was not there ? 

“Oh! Mrs. Cardwell,’’ she murmured, answering 
another of her father’s questions; “she goes 
everywhere.” 

Michael had seen her. There was no help for it, 
now. She smiled, and separating herself from the 
group of her own relations, moved out to meet him 
across the room and was instantly recognised and 
engulfed. | 

She was glad to find that she had recovered com- 
plete command of herself. All her nervousness had 
gone. She was able to display a resolutely smiling 
face and reply to all the endlessly repeated conven- 
tionalities with which she was besieged. But oh! 
she was bored, terribly, hopelessly bored. How 
was it that these people could not realise that they 
all repeated the same phrases until they became 
meaningless ? 

‘““Charming ... delightful... the dear Mow- 
brays ... so glad! .. positively enchanted... 
adorable...” <A babbling stream of -words that 
meant nothing; the automatic speech of highly 
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trained puppets. And in some form or another she 
would have to endure this kind of thing inter- 
mittently for the rest of her life. She had definitely 
thrown in her lot with the marionettes, now. Never, 
never would she be given another “‘ chance,” another 
glimpse of reality. 

Somebody was saying that something was 
“ perfectly sweet’ and calling her ‘‘ Lady Ketter- 
ing.’ That was the name of her new part and 
she had to play it until she died—perhaps of ennui. 

With a feeling of profound relief she heard 
Michael’s voice, close to her ear. 

“T say, darling, I think we might clear out now, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, please,” she begged him. 

Michael was different. He would bring her rest 
and ease. She was his wife and she meant to 
love him—passionately. She would forget those 
glimpses of the other life in loving Michael. . . . 

It was not until the next morning that she asked 
him, quite casually : 

“What happened to your friend, Mr. Gore? 
I didn‘t see him at the reception.” 

“Lord knows,” Michael said. ‘‘ He’s like that. 
Got sick of it, very likely, and went off on his own. 
The next thing I’ll hear of him will probably be 
from Tibet or Terra del Fuego or some old place like 
that. He stretched a pretty considerable point by 
being my best man.” 

“You weren’t a bit surprised, then, not to see 
him again after the wedding?” Unity persisted. 
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“‘T should have been much more surprised if he 
had come,” Michael said. ‘‘ He hates a crowd of 
that sort. Always has.” 

Probably he had not remembered her, Unity 
thought. If he had, surely he would have tried 
to see her again, have given her some word of 
advice or farewell ? 

No, the chances were that what she had regarded 
as the romantic side of the experience was nothing 
but a fantasy of her ownimagination. He had never 
responded in any unusual way. He had stared 
at her in the train, as so many men had stared. 
because she aroused a particular kind of interest. 
She was attractive, in some rather unusual way. 
But there was no strange, miraculous affinity 
between them. When next they heard of him they 
might hear that he had married some woman or 
another—possibly a Terra del Fuegian? He was 
just a man like other men, and to him she had 
been in the first instance a pretty girl in the train, 
in the second the bride of his friend. 

She could not even be sure whether or not he had 
looked back at her in the middle of the marriage- 
service. 

Michael did not know that, and there was no one 
else whom she could ask. In any case, it was not 
of the least importance. She was going to put 
Adrian Gore right out of her mind, for ever. She 
had finished, now, with all uncertainty of purpose. 
Her choice was made. In future, she would live 
to please Michael and do whatever she could, 
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whenever she could, to help her own people and 
—and everybody. 
No one could do more than that. 
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By the time that Unity and Michael returned from 
their honeymoon, having carried out the programme 
he had casually suggested and spent two months 
wandering comfortably and lazily through Europe, 
she had definitely and, as she then believed, finally 
settled down into her new life. 

Michael was very easy to live with and she soon 
realised that she had a hold upon him such as 
few wives have upon their husbands. She would 
have liked to persuade herself that this power of 
hers was due solely to the qualities that he found 
in her, to the interest of her companionship, of 
her individuality and, she was honest enough to 
include, that of her personal, physical attractions. 
But she knew in her heart, and the knowledge grew 
clearer as the months passed, that there was also 
another factor which was probably the most 
powerful of all. ; 

The thing was first openly mentioned between 
them, a few days after their return to Derbyshire. 

It was then early in October, and although 
Lady Mowbray was the nominal hostess of the party 
that had been invited for the pheasant shooting, 
many duties had devolved upon Unity, and her 
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mother-in-law had been quite willing to leave her 
inthe foreground. This was, in fact, Unity’s trial 
trip among the familiar usages of the society in 
which she was to spend her life; and she was 
pleasantly aware that once again she had been a 
success. 

Naturally enough, she turned to Michael for praise. 

“T didn’t do anything I ought not to have done, 
did I, Michael?” she asked him when they were 
alone together after the dinner and.dance that had 
been the crisis of the house-party, and to which half 
the county, all the county that mattered, had been 
invited. 

“Rather not, darling. Why should you?” he 
returned. : 

But Unity wanted much more than that. 

“Don’t you think I’m very adaptable, dear? ” 
she asked. ‘‘ And a rather accomplished actress ? ”’ 

He stared at her, a little puzzled. He wanted so 
desperately to please her, and he knew that his mind 
was slower than hers; that he sometimes missed 
her point. He missed it on this occasion. 

‘But I say, old girl, you weren’t acting to-night, 
were you?” he said. 

She was brushing her hair before the glass and 
she turned round and, smiling, pointed to a chair 
near her as she said, ‘‘ Sit down a minute, Michael ; 
and listen.”’ 

He obeyed her with a look that while it reflected 
her smile, expressed also something of the strained 
attention of the willing schoolboy. 
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“You don’t praise me enough, Michael,” she said. 
“At least,’ she added, checking the protestations 
that she saw coming; ‘not for the right things. 
No! Listen! I know it means nothing to you 
to be at your ease and do the right things, with all 
these people. You were brought up to it. It is, 
so to speak, your native language. But I take 
immense credit to myself for assuming, acting in 
other words, all these gestures of your world— 
because I was not brought up to them. And you 
don’t pay enough tribute to my intelligence and 
my adaptability in learning to speak your language, 
so soon, without an accent. That’s a metaphor, 
darling. Nothing to do with the accent of Camden 
Town.” 

“Oh! But, Unity, rather: I do,” he returned, 
anxiously. ‘Only I mean, it’s so obvious how 
frightfully clever you are. You don’t need me to 
tell you that.” 

“I do,’ she said. ‘‘ Always. I want to be 
praised for those things—more particularly by 
you.” 

Michael was frowning uneasily. ‘“‘ I suppose I am 
a bit inclined to take that sort of thing for granted, 


in you,” he said. ‘One forgets what a rotten 
time you’ve had. But you've taken to our sort 
of people so naturally .... Mater said something 
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about that yesterday .... : 

“You can’t picture me, for instance,” Unity 
suggested, staring thoughtfully at her own image 
in the glass, “living in a Sydney suburb, in what 
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was little better than a workman’s cottage, with a 
husband who went on the spree. . .” 

“Don’t, Unity, don’t! I can’t stand that,” 
Michael interrupted her passionately. 

She abandoned her investigation of the familiar, 
questioning face in the mirror and turned to look 
at him. ‘‘ Why not?” she asked quietly. “It’s 
all a part of my life, part of me. It’s no good trying 
to pretend that I only came to life the first day we 
met.” 

* Good God, don’t I know it ? ”’ Michael said. 

This time, it was Unity’s mind that moved too 
slowly. ‘‘ You’re not—jealous of Brian, of my first 
husband, are you Michael ?”’ she asked. 

That had not been in his thoughts when he spoke ; 
but he grasped at it as a means of explaining him- 
self. ‘‘ Were you frightfully keen on him?’” he 
said. 

She shook her head, watching Michael’s face as 
calmly as she had watched her own. “No, I 
wasn’t,’’ she continued. “I married him chiefly 
for the sake of adventure and freedom—to get into 
the sun out of a London winter. I don’t, in a way, 
regret it.” 

“TI suppose you felt for him much the same as 
you feel for me?” Michael said. 

The quickness of this stab was so unexpected 
that Unity was taken off her guard. She winced 
visibly. She had never imagined it possible that 
Michael could get through her defences in a moment 
like that. 
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“Darling, what do you mean?” she asked, and 
could hear the quality of dissimulation in her 
own voice as she spoke. 

““ Just that,” he said. ‘‘I—I suppose he never 
really knew you, either.” 

She could not sit still under the inquisition of his 
wistful gaze. She got up and went over to him; 
sat on his knee and put her arms round his neck. 
“Michael, darling,” she said. ‘‘ What are you 
getting at? Do tell me what you mean. What’s 
happened? Anything? You haven’t found out 
that you’ve made a mistake, have you? ” 

He held her for a moment, kissed her tenderly, 
then gently released himself, and stood up. ‘I 
haven't made a mistake in one way,” he began ; 
“T mean I shall love you all my life—and after— 
if there is any after. Only...” 

He paused and she knew that she could stop him 
if she wished. She could act, convincingly, now 
that she knew where she was being attacked, and 
reassure him ; could quench for the time this strange 
intuition of his, lull him back into a sense of happi- 
ness and security. But she wanted to hear him 
say the things that she guessed were in his mind. 
It seemed to her that these doubts of his were a 
confirmation of the truth of that inner life of hers ; 
and that it would be a thrilling experience to confess 
it. She had never been able to confess it. No one, 
as yet, had been able to understand. But if 
Michael... .”’ 

“Only what, darling ? ” she prompted him. 
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He did not look at her as he replied. He was 
stiddenly embarrassed and confused. “I don’t 
know how to say these things,’ he mumbled, “I 
don’t want you to misunderstand me, Unity. You 
see all I mean is that—I expect it sounds idiotic— 
I never feel as if I’d really got you, ina way. You've 
been frightfully good to me and all that—you 
couldn’t possibly have done more than you have— 
but—I suppose it comes to this—you don’t love me 
as—as absolutely as I love you. There’s some- 
thing in you I don’t know anything about; and it 
isn’t anything to do with that other fellow, Jessup. 
He—I feel fairly sure—was no more to you than— 
than Iam.” He looked up at her as he concluded. 
“Has there ever been anybody else? Somebody 
you...” He could not phrase it, but his 
gesture and expression said plainly enough: Some- 
body you have loved as absolutely as I love you. 

** Never.” She had to defend herself, there. She 
was willing enough to admit certain mysteries, but 
not that one. ‘‘ Never, darling,’ she repeated 
more gently. ‘‘ Perhaps there’s something wanting 
in me. Perhaps I can’t give myself quite so 
absolutely—as you can. I—TI have wondered about 
it before. But I give you all I have. Michael, I do 
love you more than I have ever loved any one.” 

She could say nothing else. She could not tell 
him that she believed she loved a man whom she 
might not recognise if she saw him in the street ; 
who had never spoken to her, had probably never 
given her a moment’s thought. 
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And Michael accepted that denial without hesi- 
tation; and did not now refuse the solace of the 
caresses she again offered him. But one word of 
his, used then as a term of endearment, made it 
quite clear where the source of her power over him 
lay. And it was, she knew, a source that would 
never run dry. 

“You little mystery,”’ was what he said. 

But to Michael, also, she would never be able to 
confess herself. 
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Life went very easily for Unity during the next 
eighteen months. 

The Ketterings had their own establishment in 
town, and used the Derbyshire house whenever it 
pleased them to go there. She had been presented 
at Court, and had the entry into any society she 
chose, although her natural inclinations followed 
those of the Mowbrays and she preferred to have 
little more than a nodding acquaintance with the fast 
set. Her schemes to help her own people had been 
successful, and the Mowbrays’ family solicitors and 
general agents had been able to put work in the way 
of the Willoughbys, work that in its turn had served 
to give them frrther introductions, so that before 
Unity had been married two years, her father and 
brother had more than doubled their incomes. 
Claire, although she remained obstinately in the 
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background, had become a permanent member of 
the Kettering household, her nominal position being 
that of companion to her sister, and governess to 
little Katie—developing now into a sturdy, rather 
handsome child who accepted the luxuries of her 
new life without question or comment. Finally, 
and most importantly, Unity’s relations with 
Michael continued to be almost ideal. 

He still worshipped her after nearly two years 
of married life, in the course of which they had not 
been separated for a single night. That touch of 
mystery and inaccessibility about her held him, and 
would, as she knew, always hold him. And she, 
on her side, had come to persuade herself that she 
loved him as much as it was possible for her to 
love any man. 

There was but one flaw in this crystal existence 
of hers: no child had come, or seemed like to come, 
to carry on the house of Seton. Michael, himself, 
appeared to be perfectly indifferent. Her failure 
to produce an heir was obviously not a matter that 
would make the least difference to his love for her. 
But Lady Mowbray often looked at her daughter-in- 
law with a wistful question in her face; and Mow- 
bray, who was an authority on stock-breeding, had 
more than one confidential talk with his son, as a 
result of which Unity consented to an examination 
by a woman specialist; one of the first “ lady 
doctors’’ of that period to achieve a first-class 
reputation. There was, however, nothing to be 
done. The specialist shrugged her shoulders. 
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* There’s no physical reason why you shouldn’t have 
another child, or ten more,” she said. “It happens 
like that sometimes. There’s no explanation for 
it. You might become pregnant at any time. All 
you can do is to hope for the best. I have known 
cases of the kind in which the temporary separa- 
tion of husband and wife, say for two or three 
months...” 

But Michael quite firmly refused to try any 
experiments of that sort, at present. Unity was 
only just twenty-eight. There was plenty of 
time. 

And Unity, herself, believed that she was perfectly 
happy and contented. She never painted now, nor 
played the violin nor wrote verse, and, on the whole, 
she told herself she was rather relieved than other- 
wise. Any return of those temporary inspirations 
would only upset the even current of her life. Also, 
she had no least desire to return to the stage. She 
went to the theatre sometimes, because she had 
to see the things that every one was talking about, 
but she watched the play as she read the novel of 
the moment, chiefly so that she might be able to 
talk about it. 

She was, she knew, settling down into a rut, but 
she desired nothing better. She was in splendid 
health and showed no sign of putting on unwelcome 
flesh. She had everything she wanted: an adoring 
husband ; such sense of power as she obtained from 
the fact that she was unquestionably more intelligent 
than the average member of her now very wide circle 
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of friends and acquaintances; and an as yet un- 
weakened capacity for enjoying the ordinary 
pleasures of everyday life. Whenever she was 
tempted to useless speculations as to the meaning 
of it all, she firmly put the temptation away from 
her. 


4 


It was the lady who was known—smilingly known, 
in the case of the Mowbrays and their friends—as 
“The Dowager Lady Blayne,” who so strangely 
upset the even tenor of Unity’s delightful existence. 

Lady Blayne was the widow of an exceedingly 
wealthy man who had been given a baronetcy for 
some real or imagined service to the party ; and her 
son, married and already provided with two safe- 
looking heirs, was the local member, sitting in the 
Conservative interest—Michael having resolutely 
refused to take any active part in politics. 

The Dowager Lady Blayne, as she invariably had 
herself announced, happened to Unity on the 
occasion of the tenants’ garden-party in Derbyshire 
at the end of May—nearly two years after her 
marriage. This garden-party was a tradition in the 
Seton family and its origin could be traced back to 
feudal days. No society function was allowed to 
prevent the Mowbrays and Michael from attending 
it. Every family has some fetish and this was theirs. 
‘‘ The garden-party *’ was an institution, and every 
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one came to it; more particularly on this occasion 
the Dowager Lady Blayne. 

She arrived alone in a very expensive car; her 
son, his wife and the elder boy following in a car 
not less expensive but of another make. She was 
a woman who had made up her mind about every- 
thing before Unity was born, and she was perfectly 
sure of herself in any society. 

The way she happened upon Unity was the result 
of her fixed determination to be put down nowhere 
but at the main entrance to the Hall. It was a 
glorious day and when she arrived the general drift 
of the party was towards the shade of the lawns 
and shrubberies. Indeed, she actually passed 
within hail of her host and hostess as her car 
came up the avenue and deliberately failed to see 
them. 

The door was answered by the second footman, 
who would have conducted her with such dignity 
as his state allowed to the focus of the party, on the 
side lawn, if Unity had not at that moment come 
down into the Hall. 

Lady Blayne seized her opportunity and intro- 
duced herself in her usual form. 

“ Yes, of course I’ve often heard of you,” Unity 
said, with the smile that was expected of her, a 
complete ambush for all occasions. ‘‘ Shall we 
go on to the lawn? Every one is out there.” 

“ Directly, my dear Lady Kettering,’ was the 
firm reply. ‘‘In a few minutes. I must recover 
first from the effects of the drive. If you would 
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take me into a cool, dark room, I will sit down and 
talk to you until I recover.”’ 

Unity used her smile again. She had heard of 
this woman and thought she might be amusing— 
for a few minutes. 

“T think it’s cool—and perhaps dark enough in 
here,’ she said, and led the way to the library which 
was on the north side of the Hall. 

Lady Blayne, after a quick, critical survey of the 
room, accepted it as adequate in the circumstances, 
selected a deep, leather-covered settee, and sat down 
with an air of being now fully prepared to carry on. 
She knew all Unity’s history—knew, indeed, many 
facts that would have been news to Unity, herself ; 
such as the fact that her father had been a petti- 
fogging lawyer, mixed up with some very shady 
business in connection with South African Com- 
panies ; that she had been compelled to marry her 
first husband in order to keep his mouth shut 
concerning some awful swindle of her father’s ; that 
this Jessup man had afterwards ran away from her, 
and, it was said (sotto voce), that he might turn up 
again some day... . quite a number of things 
like that were known to Lady Blayne, and she was 
glad to have Unity to herself, not because she had 
any further curiosity about her, but because this 
seemed to be a peculiarly favourable opportunity 
to demonstrate to the Mowbrays’ daughter-in-law 
the immense superiority of the Dowager Lady 
Blayne. 

She began apropos of her reception, with an 
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anecdote of her own second footman, a presump- 
tuous fool who had fallen in love with one of the 
under-housemaids and wanted to marry her. Lady 
Blayne, it seemed, had soon put a stop to that. 
She had a gift for keeping the “lower orders” 
in hand, and she sailed over the beginnings of a 
protest from Unity by saying: 

“Wait till you have had my experience, Lady 
Kettering.” 

The sentence might well have referred to the 
difference in their ages, but there was something 
in the Blayne manner and voice that gave it another 
application, even the suggestion that her hearer 
was too recently elevated from the “ lower orders,” 
herself, to appreciate the superior qualities of the 
Blayne character and understanding. Moreover, 
she went on to another anecdote of her methods 
with her inferiors—in this case a country solicitor— 
that perceptibly sharpened her point. 

But Unity had ceased to listen. For another 
minute or two, she sat very still staring straight 
before her ; then she rose without a word or a glance 
for the still voluble Dowager Lady Blayne, moved 
quietly towards the french window and having stood 
there for a few seconds gazing into vacancy, went 
out into the garden, closing the window very care- 
fully behind her. 

Although the design had not been in Unity’s 
thoughts, it had been a masterly exhibition of her 
own methods of dealing with the “ alien orders.”’ 

That was the phrase which had sprung unsought 
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to her own mind as the Blayne woman had been 
speaking ; and it was to examine the full meaning 
and significance of the phrase that she had come 
out here to be alone. All the visitors were on the 
other side of the house; and by taking the path 
through the shrubbery, she could skirt the kitchen 
gardens and make her way up to the solitude of 
the plantation. 

For she knew, with the familiar, almost terrible 
sense of being guided, that she had to cast some 
account of herself. In a flash, she had seen a new 
and repellent version of her life; had had a vision 
of some essential Unity losing her way not less 
surely as Lady Kettering than she had lost it as 
Mrs. Jessup or as Unity West. 

And now, as once before in Sydney, she set herself 
to picture her future, and still she could find no hope 
init. She saw herself growing old in these surround- 
ings, clutching at the remnants of her youth and then 
declining into some version of that awful Blayne 
woman. She, it is true, was common, vulgar, self- 
assertive ; but the standards to which she aspired 
were, in effect, the standards of Unity’s own set. If 
the second footman at the Hall wanted to marry 
an under-housemaid, he would have to leave. He 
would be treated decently by Lady Mowbray, but 
by taking service he had forfeited the right to do 
as he would with his own life That was a thing 
understood, pre-ordained from the days of 
feudalism. 

What was there, then, for Unity but to adopt at 
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once and irrevocably the standards of the society 
into which she had married ? She must become, 
each year, more settled into the ways of the mario- 
nettes who inhabited her own particular box. They 
were not the ways of those other marionettes whom 
she had watched on the platform of Camden Town 
Station, but they were not less stereotyped. 

She might break her routine at any moment ; 
she might cut the remainder of the London Season, 
for example, and take Michael off to Hyéres or to 
Japan, if she liked. But it would make no difference 
to her way of thought, if she did. She could change 
the scene, but not the attitude of mind into which 
she was so rapidly settling. Year by year, she would 
sacrifice a little more to custom. And, even if she 
did not, if she set herself to cultivate a complete 
indifference to all the usages of Society, what would 
be the good? It would not help her. She might 
become known as the eccentric Lady Kettering, 
and be specially admired on that account; but 
there was no escape in that direction. Her vagaries 
would appear only as an amusing pose. And they 
would be a pose. 

She had married not only Michael, but also a way 
of life and the “higher orders” if that were the 
converse of the lower orders. And she could not 
keep her vow to Michael unless she adapted herself 
to the way of life peculiar to his relations and friends. 
Michael was their kind and she did not belong to it. 
She belonged to that set no more than she belonged 
to any other. She had learnt their ways as she 
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had learnt the ways of her own family or of the 
girls at school, the members of the tennis club, the 
young women at the office, the people she had crossed 
with going to Cape Town, the members of her 
Sydney and London theatrical companies. But 
she, herself, the essential Unity of all these experi- 
ences was apart from them all, alone, separate, a 
visitor, an alien. 

Why, she did not know; nor if there were any 
possible escape for her. For nearly two years she 
had been content, dreaming. Now, suddenly, she 
was awake ; and the sensation, although it was one 
of agony, was also one of ecstasy. She was once 
more aware of herself as a real entity, powerful and 
in some sense remote from the common pleasures 
of life. She had great gifts, but she was allowing 
them to wither. 

She was gazing straight out before her, rapt and 
intent, when Michael, guided by some intuition of 
his desire, found her at last, alone in the plantation. 

‘“ Hallo, old girl! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ We’ve been 
looking for you all over the place. Is anything 
up: 

The impulse to make a full confession pressed 
upon her, but even as she looked at her husband’s 
face the sense of urgency left her. She knew that 
he could never understand. 

‘““ Michael,” she said, “it was that ghastly Blayne 
woman. She made me go and sit with her in the 
library, and then delicately hinted at my humble 
origins. Oh, yes! I know she doesn’t count, but 
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it—it made me think. Michael, I’ve got a restless 
fit. I must get out of this for a week or two. 
Where can we go? Alone? Just as Mr. and 
Mrs. Seton. Somewhere where there aren’t any 
people ?”’ 

He sat down beside her on the little wooden seat 
in the plantation and took her hand. 

“ Anywhere you like”’ he said quietly. “I don’t 
mind, so long as you don’t want to go—without 
me.” 

The thought had been in her mind, but she had 
put it away from her, less from a fear of hurting him 
than because she was afraid of herself. In all her 
life, she had never been alone for more than an 
hour or two; there had always been some one 
belonging to her, close at hand. 

“No, no; I don’t want to go without you;” 
she assured him. 

“Well, there are lots of places, of course,” he said 
reflectively. 

“There must be, I know,” Unity agreed, ‘‘ but 
I am most extraordinarily ignorant of my own 
country. What I want,’ she continued, “is a 
simple, primitive place. I should like a cottage 
where I could do the cooking and all the housework. 
Only, I want to go at once.” 

“T’m on,” Michael said cheerfully. ‘‘ Great idea, 
I think. Tell you what, we'll go off in the car, 
start this evening, if you like, and find something 
for ourselves,” 

“Yes, and let all our engagements go hang,” 
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Unity pleaded. ‘ That’s in a way part of it, for 
me. I—oh! Michael, can you understand ?—I got 
the feeling just now that we were so shut in, so 
fettered. All of us doing the same things—just to 
order, as it were. Think, oh think, of that Blayne 
woman! She’s a slave, Michael; a slave to some 
idiotic ideal of being important. She lives to be 
important. Don’t let us live to be anything but 
ourselves. Don’t let us be dependent on the good- 
will of society. I want to feel free—absolutely free 
to do whatever I like, when I like. Can you be 
ready to start in half an hour?” 

Michael cast one half-reluctant thought back over 
the sacred festival of the tenants’ garden-party, and 
then put his arm round Unity’s neck and kissed 
her. 

“Twenty minutes'll do me,” he said, 

For Michael knew that he could never be free, that 
he did not even desire freedom, Ever since he had 
met Unity, he had been her slave; and he gloried 
in his fetters. He had found what is denied to 
the many—a love that is absolute. 


5 


The third afternoon of their search for the ideal 
cottage found them in the fastness of a Welsh 
mountain road. They had glanced at a cottage or 
two, to be let furnished, in Shropshire, and had 
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decided that they would not do, and that in any 
case they wanted something grander in the way 
of scenery. Now they were, indeed, content with 
the scenery, but could find no cottages, nor any one 
to direct them. 

“ Better get on to the next village, I suppose ? ”’ 
Michael said. “‘ Though I wouldn’t be surprised if 
none of ’em spoke English.” 

“Yes, go on—slowly,’ Unity replied. ‘“I—I 
have a queer sense of being guided.” 

“Weird little beggar,’’ Michael commented. 

“‘T believe that we shall find a cottage, just round 
the bend of the road,” Unity said. 

And, sure enough, there was a cottage round the 
bend ; a large cottage that had an air of belonging 
to some English visitor rather than to a native 
Welsh family. y 

“ Absolutely it! What? If it’s to let,’ Michael 
said. 

“Tsn’t that a man working in the garden over 
there ?’’ Unity asked. ‘“ Hoot, Michael, and see if 
he’ll come.” 

Michael sounded his horn and the man straightened 
himself with an effect of hesitation and reluctance. 
He was dressed as a working man ,in corduroy 
trousers, heavy boots and a soft shirt, but, as he 
came towards them, intermittently visible through 
the trees, there was something in his walk that set 
Unity’s heart beating violently. It was not, how- 
ever, until he was within ten feet of the car that 
Michael recognised him. 
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‘““Good Lord deliver us!’’ he exclaimed then. 
“Ts that you, Adrian? What an amazing coinci- 
dence.” 

“Is it a coincidence?’ Adrian Gore asked, 
keeping his eyes fixed steadily on Michael. 

Michael laughed. ‘“‘ Don’t get metaphysical, old 
chap,” he returned. ‘ By the way, I don’t know if 
you recognise my wife? You were just introduced 
at the wedding.” 

Adrian Gore still kept his gaze resolutely on 
Michael’s face, as he said: ‘“ Yes, we met at your 
wedding and once before, when we travelled 
together, more than ten years ago, now; in the same 
compartment from Broad Street to Camden Town.” 
He paused before he concluded in the same quiet, 
resolute voice: “I’ve been expecting you for the 
last three days.” 


VII 


(I) 


WitH that careful, precise statement of Adrian 
Gore’s, there came to Unity a prevailing sense of 
calm. She knew then, as she had not consciously 
known before, that for more than ten years she had 
been vexed by one comparatively small problem. 
She had longed to know, and had never known with 
any certainty, if that first silent recognition of 
theirs had meant to him what it had meant to her ; 
if there were indeed some strange fate in their 
meeting or if it were nothing more than a fancy of 
her own active imagination. 

And now that, in one moment, she was sure; 
she was for the time being content. She could 
trust him, absolutely. She was willing to put her 
life in his hands. He was her master and she was 
his disciple. In him she found just such a quality 
of mystery as Michael found in herself. And Adrian 
Gore could understand her with the same ease with 
which she understood Michael. She asked to know 
no more at present. She was content to wait ; and 
she knew that, now, she could meet Adrian’s eyes 
without embarrassment. 

He had not so far looked directly at her, and still 
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stood quietly by Michael’s side of the car, with one 
foot on the step and his head slightly bowed, as if, 
she thought, he awaited her response. 

The opportunity to make that response was 
immediately given to her by Michael, who turned to 
her and said : 

“You never told me, darling, that you had ever 
seen Adrian, before you met him at the wedding.” 

There was a faint hint of reproof in his tone, just 
the suggestion of reproach for concealing an inter- 
esting fact. 

Her first impulse was to make a ready excuse ; 
to say that she had never been quite sure whether 
or not she had seen Adrian before when they met at 
her wedding. Not only was such a response credible, 
but it was also somewhere near the truth. Michael 
would be satisfied and Adrian would understand. 
But even as the excuse took form in her mind, she 
knew that it was contemptible, the facile evasion 
of those “alien orders’? among whom she had 
hitherto lived. Adrian had spoken without reserve, 
and she must follow his example. 

“‘T have never told any one,” she said. 

Michael, still beautifully unaware that this was a 
thing that might interfere with his own happiness, 
laughed easily. 

“Sounds jolly mysterious,’ he commented. 
“What did you talk about in that train? Must 
have been something a bit out of the way.” 

“We did not speak,’’ Unity said. 

Michael shrugged his shoulders with the first touch 
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of impatience he had shown. “ Oh, well! it’s too 
jolly subtle for me, all this,’’ he protested. “ Re- 
membering each other all that time and—well, being 
so infernally serious about it. And then,” he turned 
to Adrian, who met his gaze with one that held a 
faint touch of compassion; ‘‘ and then, what the 
devil did you mean, old chap, by saying that you 
had been expecting us for three days? And, yes, 
good Lord, Unity said that she had been “ guided ” 
or something. Is this a put-up job between you? 
What does it mean? It’s beyond me altogether.” 

Unity laid her hand on his arm. “No, no, 
Michael,” she said quickly, “not in any sense a 
put-up job. I had no idea, none whatever, that I 
was likely to meet Mr. Gore. Why, my dear, you 
chose the route, all through ! ” 

As she finished what she intended less as an 
excuse to Michael than as a confession to Adrian, that 
she had not known the thing which he apparently 
had known so clearly, she looked up and met his 
eyes for the first time. 

He was watching her quietly, intently, and with, 
she fancied, just a hint of that same compassion he 
had shown for Michael. Was it possible, she 
wondered, that Adrian realised already, that he 
had been mistaken in her, that she was, after all, 
unworthy ? 

Michael, puzzled and now plainly disturbed, was 
fidgeting with the steering wheel. “ Well, I can’t 
pretend to understand all this,”’ he said in a low, 
slightly conplaining voice. ‘‘Over my head, I 
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suppose. But,” he glanced for a moment at Adrian ; 
‘it seems to me that the best thing we can do is to 
get on to the village. Perhaps we shall see you 
again later?’ And he leaned forward, made con- 
tact, and pressed the electric starter. 

‘Not yet, my dear old chap,” Adrian Gore said, 
as the engine, after a preliminary thud, settled into 
a steady, vibrating murmur. “ You've got to 
understand, now, all that I can tell you. You must 
come in, both of you, and we must talk. You can 
leave the car out there, there’s just room for a cart 
to pass, I think.” 

Michael plainly hesitated. 

Unity, awaiting his decision as if she awaited some 
final cast of Fate with which she was powerless to 
interfere, saw his foot go out to the clutch pedal, 
press it slightly and then pause. In imagination 
she felt the car leap forward, bearing her away for 
ever from the presence of Adrian Gore ; saw herself 
sitting there, frozen and cold, facing the awful 
sterilities of a future in which she could see no 
least gleam of happiness or satisfaction. And then 
she became aware of the murmur of the engine 
rapidly dying out; stopping as it had begun with 
a melancholy thud; and of Michael deliberately 
disengaging himself from the steering wheel, pre- 
paratory to getting out of the car. 

“All right! I’d like to hear what it all means,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Will you get out first, old girl ? ” 
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2 


As Unity, loosening her furs, walked up the 
little path to the cottage door, she knew that this 
was the greatest hour of her life. At last—however 
conscious she might be that the moment could not 
be maintained and that she must presently return 
to the petty immediacies of the everyday world 
—at last, she knew herself. She was not, for this 
hour, Katherine Willoughby, Mrs. Jessup, Miss West, 
or Lady Kettering separately; but one, Unity ; 
a pilgrim soul who had missed her destiny and 
blundered into a net of material adventures. And 
all her realisations of the ties that held her, from 
the great fact of her relation to Michael down to her 
consciousness of such purely material interferences 
as her alert awareness of her present condition and 
surroundings—the touch of her furs, the sight of 
the cottage, the smell of wallflowers warm in the 
afternoon sun, the subdued irregular buzzing of 
diligent bees—all these sensory and mental contacts 
with familiar life were, in some curious way, 
heightened and at the same time become relatively 
negligible. It was no longer the sights, sounds and 
other sensations themselves that were important 
but her own power to appreciate them. She was 
living more quickly and more fully ; and it seemed 
to her as if she were living not only in the present 
but,-also, in the whole of her past; as if all her 
experience had had but the one purpose and effect 
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of bringing her confidence, power and unity in this 
great hour of ecstasy and trial. 

It was very evident, too, when they had entered 
the sitting-room of Gore’s cottage, that Michael 
was conscious of some unusual, disturbing quality 
in the atmosphere, against which he was valiantly 
struggling. He wanted, so obviously, to get away 
from what he probably regarded as the high-falutin, 
or the sentimental, or the theatrical values of this 
odd meeting and become exceedingly common- 
place and practical. 

“ Jolly room, this, Adrian,” he remarked, looking 
round the fair-sized, sparsely furnished apartment, 
obtained, as the expert eye would have inferred, 
by throwing more than half the ground-floor accom- 
modation of two cottages into one room. “ D’you 
mind if I smoke ? ” 

“Rather not, though I’m afraid I’ve nothing 
in that way to offer you,” Gore replied ; and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Will you come and sit over here, Mike. 
I don’t want to make this talk of ours portentous 
and formal, but I think we should, all three of us, 
understand one another better if we sat fairly close- 
together. I find that it helps. It isn’t only the 
words one speaks that matter, it’s also something— 
a kind of radiation of the personality that works 
so much better when you are in a group. And it’s 
going to be very difficult, I know, for us three. 
Let’s do our best to help one another, shall 
we?” 

As he was speaking he had moved over to a 
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solid-looking oak table and now placed three 
windsor chairs round it, one at each end, and 
one at the side, leaving the side near the window 
unoccupied. 

Michael, frowning slightly, was about to take one 
of the end chairs, but Gore laid his hand on his 
shoulder and guided him to the middle. ‘‘ No, you 
are the important person in this interview, dear old 
man,” he said. ‘‘I want you to be between your 
wife and me.” 

Unity took the chair opposite Adrian, but after 
a single glance at him turned to Michael. She 
knew without any further directions that now she 
had to face the task she had so often put away 
from her as impossible. She had, at last, to make 
Michael understand. | 

How great and difficult a task it would be, she 
could judge from his expression. She, herself, was 
thrillingly aware of Adrian Gore’s personality as 
of a vital, compelling force. But, plainly, Michael 
was as yet only aware of it as of something to be 
resisted ; if necessary, by a kind of violence. 

Indeed, he lostno time in stating his own 
attitude. 

Throwing the cigarette that he had hardly begun 
through the open window in front of him, with a 
gesture that conveyed a faint hint of satisfaction 
in his own muscular controls, he leant his arms 
on the table and looked keenly at Gore. 

“May I just say something, before we begin ? ” 
he asked, and receiving consent rather by his friend’s 
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affectionate, almost paternal tenderness of ex- 
pression than by his slight inclination of the head, 
continued : 

“Well, as I said just now; I don’t pretend to 
understand all this supernatural sort of business— 
that’s what it looks like to me, you know—but 
we've got to get one thing pretty clear before we 
begin to talk, Adrian; and that is that there isn’t 
going to be any question of disarranging our private 
affairs, if you get me? I may be making rather 
an ass of myself, of course... ” 

He paused a moment and met Unity’s eyes with a 
glance which pathetically appealed for her assurance 
that he was not being a complete ass, before he 
concluded lamely: “‘ Anyway, I hope so.” 

“You see, dear,’”’ Unity began gently, and then 
realising that Gore was about to speak, checked 
herself and waited for him. 

“Don’t let’s talk of disarranging our private 
affairs, until we a little understand one another,” 
Gore said. ‘ Surely you don’t object to that, Mike? 
Don’t you want to hear the truth about those things 
that you say seem so mysterious to you ? ”’ 

Michael quite obviously did not. 

“Don’t know that I do, Adrian,” he said. 
‘?Tisn’t in my line.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry, dear man ; but I’m afraid you must,” 
Gore replied steadily, his voice taking a new 
suggestion of authority. 

“Oh, no! I think not,”’ Michael returned, flushing. 
“I’m not a disciple, you know, Adrian,” He laid 
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hold of the edge of the table as he spoke and slightly 
thrust his chair back so that the legs grated harshly 
on the brick floor. And then, as if he enjoyed the 
reassuring coarseness of that sound, repeated the 
action with greater energy. 

“ Michael ! ” 

It was Unity who spoke, and the sound of her 
voice seemed instantly to recall him to the fact that 
though he might oppose and flout his friend’s attempt 
at authority, he had not yet consulted his wife’s 
wishes in this matter. 

‘‘ Michael, I think you ought to listen,” she said. 
“You have said that there was something in me that 
you couldn’t understand. Don’t you want to know 
what it is?” ) 

“From you? Yes,” he returned promptly. 
“ Not from Gore.” 

“He can help you to understand so much better 
than I could,” she persisted gently. ‘“‘ And J want 
to understand, too ? ’”’ 

Michael frowned uneasily. ‘“ That’s all right, in 
a way, dear old girl,” he remonstrated. ‘ But I 
can’t see what Gore’s got to do with it. Surely 
this is something between you and me. It isn’t 
anybody else’s affair—in any sort of way.” 

“Tt is, Michael,’”’ Unity said softly. 

“No! Jl be everlastingly damned if it is,’’ he 
exclaimed vehemently, and thrusting his chair 
right away from the table, he got up and began to 
pace the room. “ We’ve never had any sort of a 
quarrel, Unity,” he continued still in a raised voice, 
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beating himself into resistance, as it were, by 
physical action ; ‘“ but there’s something in all this 
business that I don’t like—don’t like at all, I had 
a ‘kind of instinct about it, before we got out of 
the car. I don’t mean the weird, uncanny side 
of the affair, though I don’t like that either. 
TV sneanitiars: 07 

He paused, looking at her as if he eee her to help 
him out, and then finding no help in her steady eyes 
—almost black, now, with the emotion that seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with his resistance— 
he came forward to the table and said in a more even 
voice: ‘I mean, Unity, is there anything in all 
this that’s got a chance of separating us—you and 
me? Because if there is, I’m going to pick you 
up and carry you out to the car; and take you 
straight back to town. I am, Unity, before God, 
Tarn. 

‘“ And then ? ” she asked softly. 

“Then things will go on just as they did 
betore.” 

‘With this always between us that you refuse to 
understand ? ”’ 

“Tl try to understand it when we get away from 
here,” he said, with the least hint of a break in his 
pleading voice. “I will, Unity, I’ll give my mind 
to it.” 

“But, Michael dear,’ she said very gently; “ I 
can’t explain it to you until I know what—what 
Mr. Gore has to tell us.” 

She stood up, then, and stood in front of him, 
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putting her hands on his shoulders. “ Michael, 
please,” she entreated him. “ Try to believe me, 
what Mr. Gore suggested is the only way for all of 
us. I know it. Every bit of me feels it. And I 
know, too, that it will be dangerous—yes, dangerous, 
Michael—not to settle this, now. It will lead to bitter 
unhappiness for all of us; and most of all for you, 
my poor boy, because you will have no compen- 
sations.” 

As she spoke, the spirit of resistance in Michael 
seemed to break and give way. Perhaps he 
read some promise of assurance in her voice and 
in her face; or it may be that those two great 
wills had begun, now, to influence him beyond 
his own powers of opposition, strong though they 
were. 

He put his hands to Unity’s waist and held her 
firmly for an instant. And truly it might be said 
of him at that moment that his “soul was in his 
eyes ’’—a clean, simple soul, full of adoration for 
the woman so near to him; an ingenuous, inex- 
perienced soul tremulously on the verge of its first 
great agony. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. “T’ll listen.” 
And then: ‘ What have you been doing to your 
eyes, darling? They’re as black as night.” 

Instinctively, she covered them quickly with her 
hands, as if she were afraid of what he might see 
there. ‘‘ They go like that sometimes,” she said. 
““ Now, dear, shall we sit down again ? ” 

Michael reseated himself with a deep sigh and 
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looked doubtfully at Gore. ‘“ Well, Adrian,” he 
said. ‘‘ What is it you have to say?” 

For the past few minutes Adrian Gore had been 
leaning forward over the table with his chin propped 
in his hands, apparently absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Not once had he turned his face towards 
either Unity or Michael. And when he began to 
speak, he did not at first change his position and 
his eyes still stared blindly, as if they were irre- 
vocably fixed upon some immensely distant horizon. 
Nevertheless, his words were homely enough. 

‘You remember my breaking my leg, when I was 
staying with the Harrisons’ at Richmond one winter?” 
he began. “It was a stupid affair. I was crossing 
the road and just walked straight into a dog-cart ; 
it was going quite slowly ; fell down, and the wheel 
went over my left leg. I got off cheaply with a 
few bruises and a simple fracture of the tibia, but 
it kept me helpless for six weeks—and then it was 
toolate. The point is, believe me or not as you like, 
- that although I could see every other object in the 
street, although I was wide-awake and not too 
completely absorbed in my own thoughts, I did not 
see that dog-cart until it struck me. A policeman 
who was standing close by and saw the whole thing 
told me that he thought I’d ‘ suddenly gone off my 
head.’ Let us leave it at that for the moment. 

“That afternoon I had been in the city all day— 
a strange world to me—and being something of a 
neophyte in getting about town, I decided to get 
back to Richmond by the North London from 
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Broad Street. It was a business train, and very 
full at that time of the evening; and just then 
I was suffering from a horrible illness of the mind 
that sometimes overcame me in youth—a violent 
dislike for my fellow men. I had a book in my 
pocket—I always had a book in my pocket in those 
days—and as soon as I had found a seat, I began 
to read. I had already considerable powers of 
concentration, and I believe that I should have 
continued to remain absorbed in my book, if there 
had been a fight going on in the compartment. 
What aroused me was something far greater than 
that. It was my first important revelation. 

‘It began with something of the slightly grotesque 
imagery that we associate with ordinary dreams. 
I distinctly heard the sound of bells, distant and 
rather sweet, with an effect—I can’t explain how— 
of coming across water. I knew, at once, although 
the sound rang distinctly enough in my own ears, 
that no one else in the compartment could hear it. 
Indeed, it seemed as if in some way, the sound of 
those delicious, soothing bells was interposed 
between me and the people about me, as if it made 
them invisible to me; and me to them. And then 
the imagery changed, and instead of being wrapped 
and shielded by a sound, I had a sense of being 
enclosed in a crystal sphere. Only, now, I was not 
alone within my shelter, and at first I was inclined 
to resent that fact. 

“Tt is rather difficult to explain in words that 
sensation of being enclosed in what I’ve called a 
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“crystal sphere.” That was just the first image 
that suggested itself. As a matter of fact, I spoke 
of it as crystal because it was invisible even to me, 
and as a sphere because it defended me from 
material contact on every side. I might say, with 
equal truth, that I appeared to be in some incon- 
ceivably vast empty space, isolated from every 
human spirit but one. 

“‘ And Time, as such, had ceased to exist for me. 
I had lost all consciousness of Time and Space. 
I seemed to reflect endlessly on the great problem 
that was being presented to me—the problem of 
whether I desired that other spirit and myself to 
come together. It was a problem that I did not, 
apparently, solve of my own volition, but that, with 
an almost interminable deliberation, solved itself. 
With infinite slowness, I became aware that we 
‘were approaching one another; and that the 
apprehension of it was almost unbearable. And 
the apprehension increased. It became desire shot 
with a terrible dread. I longed for it and feared it 
as if the experience that was coming would bring a 
bliss and an agony too great, too agonising to be 
endured.” 

Gore paused and hid his face in his hands. The 
pain of his suspense had been communicated to his 
two listeners; and in the moment of silence that 
followed, it seemed to Unity as if she, too, were 
waiting interminably for him to continue. 

He still kept his eyes hidden as he went on: 
“How can I describe what followed? It was, 
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indeed, an agony. It was as if I had been instantly 
aroused from a deep sleep by some tremendous 
shock. There was a terrific crash—yes, a real, 
physical, crash that jarred my nerves with an 
intense physical pain. In a moment I had been 
withdrawn from my isolation and plunged brutally 
back into the world of matter and sensation. The 
awakening was instantaneous, and yet I passed 
through the sound of the bells again; only now it 
was a furious disintegrating clangour, a part of the 
crash of my return. 

“TI found that I was looking into the eyes of the 
girl opposite tome. I was dazed, utterly prostrated 
with pain and effort. I could not move. But in 
that second of time, I knew her, with the kind of 
knowledge we cannot have of ordinary affairs or of 
ordinary people. If we had not met again until 
we were an old, old man and woman, I should have 
recognised her, again, with absolute certainty. No 
physical change could ever disguise her from 
WO): 

“* And then, in the same moment as it seemed, we 
were running into Richmond Station. All the 
interval was completely obliterated. I knew, though 
I cannot say how, that my companion had left the 
train at Camden Town; after that it was as if by 
some trick the place had been changed at once to 
Richmond. But I was rested and recovered. I 
was in a mood of elation. I got out of the train 
with the determination to return at once to Camden 
Town. I had no doubt that I should find her. But 
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as I stepped on to the platform, a voice close to my 
ear said, quite plainly, ‘““She must choose.” I 
heard it as distinctly as if it had been spoken by 
some one at my elbow and I turned round, to find 
no one there. 

‘‘ Perhaps I might have guessed from that single 
indication what was intended, but I did not. I was 
still determined to go back by the next train. But, 
suddenly, an immense distaste for crossing the line 
came over me. 

‘““T guessed then ; but I still rebelled. I rebelled 
inwardly though partly submitting, as I walked 
down the High Street. And then my rebellion got 
the upper hand. I turned to cross the road, meaning 
to go back to the station; and, as I have told you, 
walked straight into a, to me, invisible horse and 
cart which knocked me down and broke my 
leg.” 

Gore dropped his hands, sat back and smiled at 
Michael when he reached this point in his explana- 
tion, and went on in a more colloquial tone. “I 
daresay this seems rather incomprehensible nonsense 
to you, Mike; but, to me, you know, it was some- 
thing simply tremendous. I’d never had any 
experience of that kind before; and, however you 
may explain it—call it a dream if you like—say that 
I went to sleep in the train, half woke up for a 
moment at Camden Town and then went off again— 
explain it, as you will, in the most reasonable, human, 
rational way—to me it was the most real thing that 
had ever happened.” 
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Michael drew a deep breath but he did not look 
either at his wife or Gore as he said: “ But asa 
matter of fact you and Unity did actually meet in 
that train?” 

“We actually met,” Unity agreed quietly. 

To her, every word of Adrian’s story had come 
with the immense conviction of a truth long known to 
the spirit but only now revealed to the intelligence. 
She had lived with Adrian through his recountal of 
that experience, as if it had, also, been her own ; 
although the awareness of it had not reached her 
consciousness. Indeed, she was still recovering it, 
filling in many things that he had omitted. : 

“Tll admit that it’s infernally odd,” Michael 
admitted. A shadow had come over his face, a 
harbinger of the gravity that the new wisdom 
was bringing to him. ‘‘ Anyhow, go on, Adrian. 
You’ve got a lot more to say, yet, I suppose.” 

“Yes, there’s more yet,’’ Gore said, ‘‘ More that 
you. -and she must hear; .before....." He 
hesitated, looked at Unity for an instant, and then 
continued : 

“T was young then, you know, Mike—only twenty- 
five—and I did not accept my lesson. I would not 
be guided. I rebelled again, the moment my leg 
would bear me. God, how I rebelled. I had but 
one idea—to find her, my girl of the train. I had 
but one name for her in my mind; I called her the 
girl with the soul. I was—I still am—a vain, blind, 
struggling thing; and I wanted her with a desire 
that was almost madness. 
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“You see, Mike, I had a feeling in those days— 
I have it still, sometimes—that I was, in some 
sort, isolated ; that I had no real communion with 
the people about me. There seemed to be no one 
who could understand me; no one that I could ever 
teach to understand me. But I was sure, as sure 
as I have ever been of anything on this earth that 
my girl with the soul would know me as I 
knew her. I believed—I believe—that we had 
met mystically, and that despite all the chance 
and interferences of this present life, we were, 
mystically, one. 

“Well, I tried to find her. Night after night, 
sometimes for weeks on end, I sat on the platform 
of Camden Town Station and searched every city 
train for her. JI wandered about the city, too. I 
looked at every face in the street. The thought of 
her, the hope of meeting her, was never out of my 
mind. And night after night I lay awake, concen- 
trating my mind on her and willing either that she 
might come to me, or that I might see her again in 
a vision.” 

He stopped and suddenly looking up at Unity, 
said. ‘“‘ Where were you, all that time ? ” 

“In South Africa and Australia,” she said in a 
barely audible voice. 

She was gazing steadily down at one ue on the 
oak table before her. She dared not meet his eyes. 
She was his; oh! utterly and completely his. 
Everything, now, was so clear and so exquisitely 
beautiful. And yet, with a force of intuition, 
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greater than any that had ever come to her before, 
she knew that she had to wait. 

“Ah! so very far away from me in the flesh,” 
Gore murmured. ‘‘ Well, I had to learn my lesson, 
and it was a bitter one. I went to India, to Thibet, 
China, Japan, Persia, Egypt, to all the old civili- 
sations, and I learnt many things; but you were 
in the new world, the young world made by the 
people of the West. If I had been wiser, I might 
have known it.” 

“You met Unity, then, for the second time at 
our wedding,” Michael prompted him. His face 
was looking drawn and gray. All the fury of 
physical resistance had gone from him. Sitting there 
between them, he had a strange sensation of being 
the medium that had brought them together, the 
helpless agonised victim that was presently to be 
sacrificed to the high gods. 

“As you know,” Gore agreed briefly. 

“Well, then, why didn’t you—I mean if you felt 
all that ... Michael stammered. ‘‘ You didn’t 
even come to the reception afterwards. Why?” 

“‘T had learnt submission,” Gore said. ‘‘ I had 
learnt that it was not for me to take her. I had to 
wait. It was for her to choose and .. .” 

Unity clenched her hands, tried to speak, and then, 
making a violent effort, rose to her feet. “I 
couldn’t choose, then,” she said. “I had no 
chance. I—I didn’t know what was happening. 
I couldn’t control my own body. I was like a 
person walking in my sleep.” 
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Michel looked up quickly. “Do you mean to 
say, Unity, that if you could, you’d have chucked 
everything then and gone off with Adrian?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know. Oh! how can I know?” she 
cried out passionately. ‘“‘ You made me marry 
you. I gave you all I could. But I’ve told 
you ; you’ve always known; that I did not love 
you as you loved me. I’ve never pretended that I 
could.”’ 

“But you could love Adrian? ’”’ Michael asked. 
“Like that ? Absolutely ? ” 

“Don’t you know it?” she said fiercely. ‘‘ Do 
you need me to tell you that? MHaven’t you felt 
it in everything that has been said, and thought, 
since we’ve been sitting here? Haven’t you known, 
in yourself, that I, too, have longed for the com- 
panionship that no one else could give me; that I 
was alone and lonely in the world, trying to lose 
myself in any distraction that offered; and oh! 
greatest and most futile of all, in the distraction of 
loving. I have tried, I have tried to love you 
absolutely, Michael.” 

Poor Michael ; he, also, had known and tried not 
to know; but it was only now, when she whom he 
adored had spoken the thing plainly, that the utter 
desolation of the truth overwhelmed him. 

He was splendidly brave, although the shadow 
on his face had deepened too gravely for him to 
conceal his pain. 

“Well, there seems to me, to be only one thing 
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for me to do,” he said, getting up and speaking in 
an even steady voice. “I had better go.” 

“No, no; my dear Michael, no!” Gore said 
quickly ‘The decision doesn’t rest with 
you.” 

“She has already decided for me,” Michael 
said ; but Gore shook his head. 

‘““She has made no decision, he said quietly. 
““She has been telling you about her past. She 
doesn’t yet understand the present.” 

A faint gleam of hope momentarily lighted the 
shadows on Michael’s face, as he turned back to 
Unity. He was so young in knowledge; and his 
thoughts flitted swiftly hither and thither, busily 
seeking a way of escape. After all, this might be 
nothing more than a mood of Unity’s; she was 
very incomprehensible at times; he might have 
misunderstood her; what she had said just now 
had already been admitted by both of them; it 
was not new; this queer love of hers for 
Adrian might not affect her relations with him- 
self... t 

Unity’s eyes seemed to meet his, but he 
saw, nevertheless, that she was not looking at 
him; and he tried to arouse her attention by 
saying : 

“Ts that true, Unity? NHaven’t you decided, 
yet? What are you going to do?” 

She gave him one swift, appraising glance that he 
could not interpret. (Was it contempt, indifference, 
or merely a lack of recognition? She seemed so 
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far away from him). And then her gaze wandered 
past him, and began idly to search the room, as if 
she carelessly looked for something that she had 
mislaid. 

For a moment they waited there in perfect silence, 
and the murmur of bees from the garden and the 
buzzing of one unfortunate who had been trapped 
by the window and vainly, persistently sought some 
imaginary opening in the glass, came to them with 
an effect of being suddenly renewed after an interval 
of stillness. 

Unity’s head was averted from the window when 
she said, at last, with a touch of something very like 
petulance : 

“Will some one put that bee out ? I can’t think. 
It disturbs me. That, at least, may be allowed— 
to escape.” 

Adrian, who had remained seated at his end of the 
table when the other two stood up, rose, went over 
to the window, caught the imprisoned bee in his 
hand and let it fly back into the garden. Then he 
closed and latched the casement and returned to 
his chair. 

Until that was done, Unity remained in the same 
rigid pose, her eyes still searching the room; but 
as Adrian came back to the table the tensity of her 
expression relaxed and with a faint, rather tremulous 


smile, she said: “Sit down, Michael. Let us all 
sit down again. 
“You see,” she continued then, with an air of 


renewing the conference ; ‘‘ there’s no escape, really 
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whatever you do. Either you’re imprisoned by the 
glass and go buzzing up and down trying to get to 
the lovely things you see in the garden. Or, 
if you are given your liberty—you are shut 
out. And I suppose we, all of us, want both 
worlds. I do. I want the shelter of home 
sometimes; and sometimes the freedom of the 
whole wide world. 

“You tell me,” she looked at Adrian, ‘‘ that I 
have to choose. ‘‘ Well, I refuse to choose. Oh! 
I know perfectly well what I want—there’s no 
doubt about that—I want freedom. I want what 
I have always wanted, although I was never sure 
what it was until to-day. I have no shadow of 
hesitation in saying that. But what I do not want 
is the entire responsibility and burden of con- 
trolling the destiny of our three lives. It’s too much. 
I can only speak for myself.’’ 

Save for the firm set of his mouth, Gore gave 
no sign that he had heard her ; but Michael put out 
his hand and laid it on hers. 

“What you want is freedom,” he said, “‘ which 
means, I suppose, freedom from me ?” 

“From you and from all the other bonds and 
duties,” she replied. 

“The bond and duty of living in, and before, the 
world,’”’ Gore put in quietly. 

“ That’s a little too deep for me,’ Unity,”’ Michael 
went on, his eyes pleading with her for patience. 
“ Can’t we put it more plainly ? Look here, do you 


want me to go off and leave you with Adrian? Will 
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you tell me that—just the simple truth? If so; 
T’ll do it. I will, Unity. Though I shall always 
go on hoping that you'll come back.” 

“Yes, Michael,” she said. She was still holding 
his hand and looked at him very tenderly, as she 
answered him. ‘“‘ That is what I want at this 
moment more than anything I’ve ever wanted in 
allmy life. Icansay that, quite truthfully. Adrian 
is not a man to me, in the sense that you are; he 
is more than that. He is myself, but he is at the 
same time infinitely greater than Tam. And I am 
him, I always have been and always shall be. But, 
you see, that is not what you and he are asking me 
to decide, now; which is just one practical detail 
in our everyday life, just a problem that concerns 
our physical bodies. And I don’t see ’’—she with- 
drew her hand from Michael’s and her voice abruptly 
broke into a tone of passionate appeal, “I don't 
see why J should be compelled to decide it. Why 
not you? Why not Adrian? Oh! settle it 
between you. I'll take what Fate sends me.” 

And with that she got up from the table, walked 
over to the window on the far side of the room, and 
turned her back upon them. 

“Do you agree to that ? ’” Michael asked, turning 
at once to Adrian. He had a quick sense of relief 
He felt as though with the withdrawal of Unity, 
this esoteric, incomprehensible problem of souls 
and destinies had evaporated ; that the affair had 
taken a familiar face again, the practical, compre- 
hensible aspect of everyday. 
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“My dear Mike,” Gore said. “ How could we 
possibly decide it? Are you suggesting that we 
should fight a duel? It makes no difference, you 
know, whether the duel were fought with pistols or 
with words ; it would be a fight between us just the 
same. And I refuse to fight ” 

“Seems to me pretty low down to throw all the 
responsibility upon her, all the same,’ Michael 
returned. 

“Who is throwing it?’ Gore asked. 

“Well, we are, I suppose; if we refuse to settle 
it between us.” 

Gore smiled. ‘‘ Well, let’s settle it, then,’ he 
said. “ You begin. What is it that you want?” 

Michael hesitated for quite an appreciable time, 
before he answered, reluctantly: “I want what is 
best for her. What’s the good of my insisting on 
her coming back with me, if I’m dragging her away 
from something she wants so desperately badly ? 
I’m not an absolute fool. I can see that, all right. 
I couldn’t expect her to do anything but hate me. 
Couldn’t possibly blame her if she did. And that 
wouldn’t mean much happiness for either of us.” 

“So you decide to go and leave her here ? ” Gore 
asked gently. 

Michael set his lips tightly together as if he 
were afraid that he might, most astonishingly, 
burst into tears; and he leaned over the table 
and hid his eyes as he said very huskily—‘‘ Put 
it right, later, you know. Divorce if she liked. 
I—I might...” 
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“Dear old Mike,” Gore said fondly. “ Now, 
you've got to hear my side. Suppose you left her 
here, and then she came to realise, with that 
wonderful intuition of hers, that she had had no 
right to let you decide her fate for her; could there, 
then, be any happiness for her and me? Because, 
dear old chap—I know this is a little beyond your 
understanding at present, but you will come to 
realise it, I think, before long—she is such ages older 
that you, and the same ages sitvongey. For you 
to decide for her is much as if a child should try to 
decide the destinies of its mother. 

“And all this that we are discussing, now,’ 
Adrian continued “‘ is not just a question of ordinary 
morality. If you left her here, she and I could live 
as friends until you divorced her, or until one of 
us died, for that matter. No, what we have to 
discover is what it is that she ought to do, what she 
has to do for her soul’s sake. And I’ve no more 
clearness than you have in that, except in so far 
as I know that it is she who must decide. That is 
the one thing that I’m sure about. The message 
that I had in Richmond more than ten years 
ago, still holds good. It has never been re- 
voked.”’ 

As Gore finished speaking, Unity turned away 
from the window, crossed the room and then, 
standing between them, laid one hand on Michael’s 
shoulder and the other on Adrian’s. 

‘“J’ve heard every word,” she said. “ Almost 
every word ; and I know you're right—both of you. 
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I'll try to choose. But I want you to go out into 
the garden and leave me alone, I'll try to think, 
and, perhaps, some message will come tome. When 
I’ve decided Ill go over to that window where I was 
standing just now. Watch for me.” 


3 


She tried to hold her thoughts in suspense ; tried 
not to think. 

She was sitting at the table where Michael had 
sat, and she propped her chin on her hands and 
stared at the little lattice diamonds of the case- 
ment. 

She hoped that if she could keep perfectly still 
in mind and body, help would be given to her, a 
message. Perhaps, it would come in a strong sense 
of knowledge and power, of some dominant purpose ; 
and then she would be happy in obeying the Great 
Will, no matter what present sacrifices she might 
have to make. 

But she could not empty her mind of thoughts. 
They crowded in upon her, in a flurrying, distracting 
succession, jostling and displacing each other, 
without order or relevance. At one moment she 
saw herself alone in the cottage with Adrian, at 
another in Derbyshire with Michael; and before 
she had time to realise whether either image gave 
her any sense of peace and settlement she had a 
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vivid picture of her mother’s face looking straight 
into her eyes, and then of Claire’s and little 
Katie’s; and they were succeeded by a vision 
of poor Brian, struggling horribly amidst a 
churned scurry of furiously agitated water in 
Sydney Harbour. ... 

Presently, she hoped, this phantasmagoria would 
pass and be followed by a healing calm; but when 
the whirling succession of images faded and died 
away, it was less calmness than a complete blank- 
ness that followed. She felt as if she could 
continue to sit there for long hours, empty both of 
thought and feeling; careless not only as to what 
decision she might make, but, also, as to the making 
of any decision at all. 

Her hour, she believed, had passed and had left 
her completely enervated, exhausted. Her life was 
blank and a failure. It did not matter what she 
cel aan 

With a shrug of her shoulders, she rose and 
went over to the window, waved an indifferent 
hand to the two men in the orchard, and return- 
ing to the middle of the room, awaited their 
coming. 

She had no idea what she should say. 

Michael came first, eagerly, with hope on his face. 
Adrian followed, gravely, with an air that was 
half-rebellious and half-resigned—just such an 
air as he might have worn that evening in Richmond, 
ten years earlier. 

.. And, instantly, Unity knew that, in some sort, a 
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message had been given to her. She knew that she 
had not yet earned her right to happiness. 

And still numb, still without capacity for thought 
or sensation, her hands went up automatically to 
draw her furs about her neck, and she heard herself 
saying in a cool, indifferent voice. 

“Well, Michael, we had better be starting. We 
ought to get back to civilisation before dark.” 

“You've decided to come back with me?” he 
asked, questioning the cold detachment of her voice 


and pose. ‘“ You mean that, Unity? You're not 
doing it because. . . . Unity, do you want to come 
back ? ” 


She did not answer him in words, but staring 
straight out before her, made her way into the 
garden. 

At the gate, Michael, following her, caught her 
by the arm. 

“Unity,” he said. ‘‘ Do you réalise what you’re 
doing? You know that this is final? Look at 
me, dear.” 

She looked at him for a moment with a wan smile 
and then her glance went past him and rested on 
the figure of Adrian standing at the cottage door. 
And as she looked, the power of feeling returned 
to her; her eyes suddenly brimmed with tears ; 
and she stretched out her arms to him in one last 
passionate gesture of farewell. 

It was then that her choice was made, consciously 
and deliberately. With that gesture she acknow- 
ledged her love and resigned herself to face whatever 
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darkness the future might bring—with the single 
consolation that Adrian completely understood 
and, however great his pain, concurred in her 
decision. 

Somehow, somewhere, she believed that they 
would find happiness; though, indeed, at that 
parting, she had no certainty that she would ever 
see him again—in the flesh. 


VIII 
I 


Unity did not look back after she had silently, but 
so expressively, bidden Adrian good-bye. She was 
aware of him still standing there while Michael got 
into the car and started the engine; but she did 
not turn her head. She had no fear of her resolution 
giving way. She was, she believed, irrevocably 
fixed in the path she had chosen. But, for that very 
reason, she preferred to add nothing to her own 
and Adrian’s pain by any sign of lingering weak- 
ness. She must, before all things, be brave; and 
she doubted her own strength. 

And yet another trial had to be endured, for after 
he had started the engine, Michael once more hesi- 
tated before throwing in the clutch. Just as, an 
hour earlier, he had had a strong impulse not to 
enter the cottage, so now he had an impulse not to 
leave it. Unity felt, rather than saw, him turn and 
look back at Adrian, as if, even now, Michael himself, 
at least, had taken no irrevocable decision and was 
doubtful of the issue. 

Thus, it came about that she was compelled to 
speak the last determining word of this destroying 


crisis; and if she paused before she uttered that 
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redundant echo of Fate, it was solely because she 
was afraid that after all she might break down, 
dissolve into tears, and so weaken Michael that 
this ghastly agony would be still a little further 
prolonged. 

It was only by a great effort that she could 
control her voice, but when she spoke, though it 
was no more than three almost whispered words, 
her tone was perfectly steady. | 

“Go on, Michael,” she said, and he mercifully 
obeyed her order. If he had stopped to ask her 
some last plaintive, beseeching question, then, she 
could not have endured the suspense—she felt 
that she must have raved and screamed for deliver- 
ance. 

Indeed, it was not until the car had crested the 
rise, and the cottage and Adrian and all the desire 
of her life was hidden from her, that she suffered 
her first sense of relief from a strain that had become 
almost unbearable. While she was still within 
touch of him, all her values were changed, she was 
living on a different, and an immensely more 
difficult, plane of being. Now that the great bulk 
of the mountain was being rapidly interposed 
between them, she came back to ordinary life as 
if she opened slightly puzzled eyes to the familiar © 
world after the ecstasies and terrors of some 
desperately intriguing dream. 

Only by degrees, however, did she come to under- 
stand what that awakening meant. She was once 
more separated. For an hour she had been single, 
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whole, a united personality. Now, the old conflict 
had begun again, and she could no longer hope to 
reconcile her many selves in the making of any 
decision. The guide to her life must henceforth be 
influenced, as it had always been until to-day, by . 
the will of a majority. ) 

For more than two hours, not a word passed 
between her and Michael. 

He was driving recklessly fast, considering the 
difficulties of the country through which they were 
passing; but otherwise, he gave no sign of any 
disturbance. His face was set now towards the 
East, towards England and London ; and it seemed 
that he had no thought for anything but the speed 
with which he could return to the world he under- 
stood. 

It was nearly six o’clock and they were approach- 
ing Hereford, when he spoke the first word by asking 
her if she would like to stop and have some tea. 

She agreed to that with a touch of eagerness, 
although, until the suggestion had been made, she 
had not realised how tired she was—tired of the 
car, of the endless road, of England, even of life 
itself. 

“What do you propose to do?” she added. 
‘I mean, after tea? ”’ 

‘“‘ Suppose you wouldn’t care to go straight back 
—to town?” he asked. “We should get home 
soon after midnight, with luck. Might have dinner 
pretty early at Gloucester and then go right 
through.’ 
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She was a little uncertain, then; but when 
they had had tea in the Hereford Hotel, she 
decided in favour of getting back to town that 
night. 

Already a great question was looming up more 
and more overwhelmingly in her mind, a question 
that need not be too definitely faced for another 
twenty-four hours, if they did not stay a night on 
the road in some hotel. 

But after they had had a hurried dinner in 
Gloucester, she did not take her place again by 
Michael’s side on the front seat. 

“I’m rather tired, Mike,” she explained. “I'll 
get in behind and wrap myself up. Perhaps I'll 
be able to go to sleep for a bit.” 

He made no demur. He was obviously all eager- 
ness now to do anything he could to please her. 
He displayed a kind of worshipful tenderness in 
his manner of wrapping the rug round her. And 
she guessed his growing certainty that presently all 
would be between them as it had always been ; that 
she, not less than himself, would soon come to look 
back upon that hour in the Welsh mountains, as 
upon some unreal, uncomfortable dream from which 
they had mercifully escaped. 

The time was coming when she could be infinitely 
sorry for him. But that evening, the sense of being 
beset by a hundred difficulties and impediments 
combined with a feeling of intense lassitude, made 
her more sorry for herself. It was an effort to 
smile when he fussed over the trivialities of 
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her comfort; an effort to say with no spice of 
impatience, ‘‘ Quite all right, now, dear; and very 
sleepy.” 

It was high summer, the sun had not set when they 
left Gloucester, and for the first three or four miles, 
closing her eyes and longing for sleep, she ardently 
wished for the isolation that only the darkness could 
bring her. But as they crested the Cotswolds, an 
impulse seized her to stand up in the car and look 
back. 

She hoped that Michael would not notice. She 
had a sense of doing something not quite in the 
spirit of her agreement. She was afraid that if he 
asked her what she were doing, she would not be 
able to answer him calmly. 

But when she looked back into the heart of the 
sunset, all that uneasiness fell away from her. It 
was a clear, windless evening and that wide spread 
of lovely country, stretching out to the valley of the 
Wye, seemed to convey the message she was 
seeking. For a moment, she recovered something 
of the spirit of unity. She saw, however dimly, a 
purpose in all life and nature—the purpose of 
endurance. And suddenly a text leapt into her 
mind, coming to her as if it had been whispered far 
away in the Welsh mountains and conveyed instantly 
to her own mind: “Only be strong and of a good 
courage.” 

She knelt on the seat of the car and bowed 
her head. She was weak and fearful, but she 
would pray for strength and courage. If she 
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were strong and brave all might yet be well 
with her. 

She realised with a little start of surprise that the 
car had stopped; and raising her head found that 
they were not yet past the crest of the hill. Michael, 
was sitting perfectly still gazing out ahead of him, 
and she knew that he had quietly given her this 
opportunity to say good-bye. 

She was deeply stirred by this evidence of his 
consideration for her. It was unlike Michael. 
Always he wished to please her, to give her anything, 
do anything that she liked. But he had had no 
intuition of her real needs. Invariably he came 
and asked her what it was she most wanted to have 
or to do. Now, she wondered if in some way the 
mantle of Elijah had descended upon him? Was 
he learning, at last, in grief and pain, to understand 
her, to anticipate her wishes ? 

Still standing, she leant over, put her arms round 
his neck and laid her cheek against his. “ It’s all 
all over, darling,’ she whispered. ‘‘ Quite all over. 
Let’s get back to London.”’ 

He put up his left hand and gently pressed her 
face a little closer to his own, but attempted 
no other caress. “All right,” he agreed huskily. 
“Try to sleep a little, if you can. Frightfully 
long day for you, old girl, I—I think I under- 
stand.” 

But she was unable tosleep. An hour after sunset 
a great full moon began to rise, almost stealthily 
as it seemed, ahead of them. She watched the 
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rose-red rim of it creep above the horizon, 
paling to orange as it mounted, and then again 
to the yellow of scoured brass as it cleared at 
last the continual interposition of distant trees 
and hills behind which it had found an inter- 
mittent ambush. 

She was tremulously aware of being alone in the 
night. By eleven o’clock, the road was deserted. 
Sometimes she could see it stretching out intermin- 
ably empty, like a pale ribbon fallen across the wide, 
moonlit perspectives of undulating country ahead. 
And not only was the world empty of movement, 
it was, also, empty of any sound save the contented 
drumming of the car running comfortably at forty 
miles an hour. 

All the colours and sounds of the earth were toned 
down, smoothed out; the world reduced to a 
picture in monochrome seen to the accompaniment 
of that one interminable murmur of purring mechan- 
ism. And she was always in the centre of it, 
always aware of it, always suffering. She had 
chosen and there was no escape. 


2 


They had been back in London for nearly a week 
and had taken up again the life she had so determin- 
ably fled, before Unity realised that the problem 
which had appeared to confront her so threateningly 
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on the evening before their return was being pre- 
sented to her in another shape. 

She had visualised it negatively. She had thought 
that it would be for her to refuse if she could not, 
at first, bring herself to be to Michael all that she had 
been before that critical visit to Wales. Now she 
understood that like other of her problems this 
was positive, not negative. Again, she was called 
upon to choose, to decide, without help, her own 
future. 

Michael was certainly learning to understand her. 
In this thing, he had displayed a tenderness and a 
delicacy which were, she felt, a part of the new Michael 
who had miraculously come into being in a single 
hour. He had no look of reproach for her, no effect 
of being grieved by the comparative separateness 
of their lives since they had returned. When they 
were alone together, his manner was perfectly easy, 
and his kisses were given without any suggestion of 
asking more than she offered. There was—at 
present she could not help that—a complete silence 
between them concerning Adrian. His name had 
not been mentioned nor any least reference made 
to that hour in his cottage. But that silence 
never seemed to embarrass him. He took that 
as he took their relative separation without 
question. 

But to Unity, Michael’s very thoughtfulness and 
care for her became a source of difficulty. She had 
moments when a kind of desperation came upon 
her and she believed that the only safe and right 
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way was to sacrifice herself completely, and live for 
Michael, alone. Yet, no sooner had she come within 
sight of making such a resolve, than another side 
of her rose and rebelled. To love Michael in just 
such a manner as she had always loved him, she 
argued, simply meant to do the easy thing; to take 
the line of least resistance and decline again into the 
kind of life she had fled from in Derbyshire. She 
might have another child and then she would be 
finally committed ; she would have to live and die 
as Lady Kettering or Lady Mowbray. 

Nevertheless, she could not pretend that there 
was any virtue in her present method of vacillation. 
Indeed, it was worse than that. Her indecision was 
the result of conflict; but she found it hard to 
excuse on any grounds her growing habit of putting 
the whole problem out of her head and losing 
herself in the distractions of the moment. That, 
she felt, savoured of disloyalty both to Michael and 
Adrian. 

Yet she could never, apart altogether from the 
perpetual reminder of her husband’s presence, 
really forget the necessity for making some decision. 
She would return from a dance at two or three in 
the morning, kiss Michael good-night, undress, and 
sink thankfully into bed, only to be haunted by a 
disturbing, uneasy sense of something left undone. 
Then, if she gave way and permitted herself to 
think of her problem, the eternal argument would 
keep her awake, tossing and agonising, for the rest 
of the night. And if she made an effort of will and; 
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resolutely put the thought away from her, her sleep 
would be harassed by dreams in which she would 
be confronted by interminable difficulties and 
frustrations, by the necessity to cross broad rivers, 
to climb mountains or of unending flights of stairs, 
in order to win to some vague, indefinable and not 
necessarily desirable goal. 

Nevertheless the season passed, and still she had 
made no further decision. 


3 


A fit of intense restlessness overcame her towards 
the middle of July and she took Michael abroad on a 
fitful, impetuous tour of Europe. 

They went to Nice, stayed there forty-eight 
hours only, went on to Florence, to Venice, and 
then—Unity complaining of the heat and the dis- 
tractions of all these active towns—tried the Dolo- 
mites. 

‘Mountains; yes, I want mountains,” Unity 
said ; after they had been a day in Fiera di Primiero ; 
“but not these, somehow. I don’t know why.” 
She looked whimsically at Michael whose face was 
very grave, and a little careworn, as she continued : 
‘“Haven’t you any other mountains you can show 
me?” 

‘“There are mountains in Wales,” Michael said 
quietly. 
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That was his. first reference to the immense 
question that hung between them, and she knew 
that she ought not to shirk the opportunity. But 
she could not face it, then. She did not know what 
to say to him—and she was afraid, of him and of 
herself and of Fate. 

Her expression did not change nor her manner, 
as she answered him without any perceptible hesi- 
tation: ‘‘ Too far, darling. Haven’t you anything 
nearer than that? I have heard that there are 
mountains in Switzerland—just next door, so to 
speak.” 

And Michael made no further attempt to speak 
openly of the one subject that was so seldom absent 
from their thoughts, though the smile with which 
he acknowledged her humour was a very wistful 
one. 

They tried the Engadine and the Grisons; saw 
the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc—they spent three 
days in Chamonix—before Unity’s search for the 
kind of mountain she wanted took them to Norway. 
And there for a whole week she did, indeed, find a 
little peace of mind before a sudden impulse to 
return to Derbyshire came to her in the third week 
of August. 

‘““T’ve got a hunch, as dear old Uncle Joe used to 
say,” she told Michael ; ‘‘ only it’s something much 
more than that. It’s, oh! it’s an intuition, an 
inspiration.” And then, with a sudden burst of 
confidence she continued: ‘‘ Michael, darling, I have 
a feeling, at last, that things are coming right again— 
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soon, very soon—when we get back. I have been 
quieter, haven’t I, the last day or two? I’ve been 
able to—to keep still. And this is a promise, 
darling—I won’t break it, don’t be afraid—but 
you must let me choose my own time. Don’t ask 
me anything, now. Only—only be strong and of a 
good courage.” 

Michael had looked steadily into her eyes while 
she had been speaking, but it seemed as if, 
despite the eager hopefulness of her words, he 
found no great promise there of happiness for 
himself. 

‘* Just as you like, dear,” he said gravely. “ You 
know that I’ll wait until you’re ready—if I have 
to wait twenty years.” 

“T’ll answer all your questions when—oh ! soon, 
I think, very soon after we get back,’ she assured 
him. 

‘ T’ve no questions to ask,” Michael said. 

No, his fate as well as her own was in her keeping. 
She knew that all too well. He had no questions 
to ask, no reproaches to make. She was his divinity, 
and he was trying, earnestly and beautifully, to 
understand her. And when the time came, he 
would quietly accept her decision, whatever it might 
be. It was the very greatness of his love for her 
that made her choice so hard. How could she hurt 
Michael? And yet. ... Oh! indeed and indeed 
there was something else to be considered. How 
could she face the prospect of losing herself—all that 
was best and worth having of herself—in the kind 
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of ordered life that alone was possible to her as 
Lady Kettering? Moreover, a certainty had come 
to her in the last few days, come with that force 
of intuition which had never yet deceived her, that 
if she went back to Michael, now, she would bear 
him a child. 

“Oh! we shall find some questions between us 
that will need very careful answering,’’ she said as 
lightly as she could. And then: “My poor 
darling, don’t look so sad. I believe it will be 
all right—for you. Only wait a few more 
days.”’ 

“Tt can’t be all right for me, unless it’s right for 
you, too, Unity,” was his reply. He was not making 
it more easy for her; but he was wonderfully 
beginning to understand. 
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They had not been back in Derbyshire more than 
forty-eight hours before Lady Mowbray, whose 
suspicions were already awake, found confirmation 
of her doubts and, after a brief uneasy period of 
hesitation, spoke about them to Unity. 

It was easy to make an opportunity to get her 
alone in that great house, but, try as she would, 
Lady Mowbray found herself unable to do the thing 
without rather too obvious an effect of managing 
the interview. 
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‘“T want you to myself, for a bit, dear,’’ was her 
attempt to introduce the subject easily and without 
any air of making a portentous engagement. 
‘“Couldn’t you come up. to my room for an hour or 
two after tea?’’ But her anxious eyes betrayed 
her, and she knew that Unity had not been 
deceived. 

She came to that appointment, indeed, very fully 
prepared; and unhappily resentful against what 
she was inclined to regard as “ outside inter- 
ference.” She had still to learn that in her 
relations with the world, no one could ever be 
“ outside.” 

She waited for no questions when she was 
alone with her mother-in-law—she had _ had 
experience of that little lady’s nervous methods 
of approaching so intimate and difficult a sub- 
ject—but came straight to the point at once, by 
saying : 

‘“‘T know, dear, of course, pretty much what you 
want to talk to me about. You're afraid that 
there’s some misunderstanding between me and 
Michael. But really there isn’t. And if there has 
seemed to be, in the last three months, it’s going to 
be all put straight now—while we are here. Soon, 
very soon, I’ve promised him.” 

“Oh! I’m glad,’ Lady Mowbray exclaimed with 
genuine relief. ‘‘I was uneasy. I was sure that 
there had been no quarrel between you, but since 
you came back from Wales... .?” 

“ Yes, it’s quite true,’ Unity agreed. 
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“TI hoped, perhaps, that you were taking that 
doctor’s advice,’’ the little lady continued, hopefully 
allowing Unity the chance to give a thoroughly 
reasonable and agreeable explanation, but qualifying 
it immediately by adding: ‘‘ Only I wondered why 
you didn’t tell me? ”’ 

“Tt wasn’t that,’ Unity said. She might 
not be able to confess the whole truth, but she 
was determined that she would make no easy 
evasions. 

Lady Mowbray’s gentle eyes besought her with a 
question she did not put into words. She looked 
absurdly like Michael at that moment. ‘I was 
sure that at the very worst it could only be some 
temporary misunderstanding,” she said _tenta- 
tively. 

“Not even that,’ Unity replied. ‘‘ Michael and 
I have never understood each other better than we 
have in the last three months. He has been wonder- 
ful—perfectly wonderful.” 

The words alone could hardly have been more 
expressive of all that the doting mother’s heart most 
wished to believe, but there was something in Unity’s 
tone and pose, a hint, it may be, of resignation 
imposed upon an unsatisfiable yearning, that 
deepened the stirring uneasiness in Lady Mowbray’s 
mind. 

“You know, dear,” she said, stumbling a little 
in a rush of suddenly nervous speech, “ there can 
be only one thing that brings about an understanding 
like that; and you must know even better than 
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I do that Michael hasit. His—his feeling for you, 
my dear, is so much more, so terribly much more 
than that of the—the ordinary husband—any man 
I know, I think. And, of course, you realise that— 
you do, I’m sure, very fully realise that. It’s not— 
is it, Unity, at all a usual case—your marriage, or 
your feeling for one another? And if—if anything 
terrible happened, I don’t think Michael could bear 
it. It would be the end of everything for him—the 
end of everything—absolutely.” 

Unity, keenly sensitive to the fierce undertone of 
pleading in this statement, sympathising with and 
appreciating it, felt that the power of choice was 
being taken from her. She had been made respon- 
sible for Michael. His very life lay in her hands. 
She had hardly needed the reminder of her mother- 
in-law’s ‘‘ it would be the end of everything for him, 
absolutely,” to realise that he would not live without 
her. 

And she must put an end to all this vacillation 
and postponement. Why should she not decide, 
now, at once; relieve all the anxieties of this sweet, 
fond woman beside her and then find Michael 
and—and do her best to persuade him that she 
felt all that she was saying? Oh! she could say 
it well enough. She had no doubt of that? 
But could she deceive that strange, new intuition 
of his concerning her innermost thoughts? Could 
she, in fact, deceive herself well enough to deceive 
him ? 

With something of the sense of entering upon a 
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dress-rehearsal, (a sense that she fiercely resented, 
but could not drown—she was so keenly aware of 
something in her, some essential element, that 
stood apart, pained and aloof, refusing her all 
comfort and support), she put her arms round 
Lady Mowbray’s neck and laid her head on her 
shoulder. 

“ Darling little mother, I know, I know;” she 
said. ‘I’ve been rather selfish. Perhaps some day 
I'll tell you why. But this is the end of it. I'll 
go—go now—and find him. I'll tell him that— 
that I have found a way. You needn’t have any 
more uneasiness, dear. I—I’m sure of it. And— 
and I have an intuition that within a year there’ll 
be—an heir for us all.” 

And whether or not she could succeed equally 
well with Michael, she knew that she had deceived 
his mother. She was fondly resting her cheek on 
the masses of Unity’s golden brown hair; her hand 
was gripping the firm curve of Unity’s lovely 
shoulder ; and—there could be no doubt of it— 
Unity, so near her, could feel and hear the faint 
subdued evidence of happy grief that sobbed in 
the little woman’s slender throat. 

She was glad; utterly relieved and happy ; com- 
pletely and finally—deceived. 

This, Unity saw, was to be her sufficient reward 
for the last act of self-sacrifice—the gift of happiness 
to others ; to Michael, his father and mother, little 
Katie, Claire, her own family, every one with whom 
she came in contact. She must keep that, and that 
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alone, in the forefront of her mind when she 
gave herself to Michael: the thought of love, 
not alone for the individual, but for the whole 
world. There must be no one “ outside,” no 
“alien orders.” 

“You'd like to see him now, dear, wouldn't 
you ? ’’ Lady Mowbray asked when she had recovered 
her self-control. ‘‘ He shall come to you, here. 
I should like you to see him in this room. He used 
to come here to me, so often, when he wanted com- 
fort as a child.” She set her lips and looked 
bravely at Unity before she concluded. “ Now, 
no one can bring him comfort but you, dear. You 
are everything—to him. Never mind. [I can bear 
that very well, if only he is happy. I'll go and find 
him myself, I think. Will you wait for him, 
here 7°” 

When Lady Mowbray had gone, Unity went over 
to the window seat and looked out. It was a 
fine hot, August afternoon, even oppressively hot ; 
- although the sky was draped with thin veils of 
fine white cloud, and the sun shone a little 
hazily. From the open window she looked out 
over the bold outline and vigorous colouring 
of the broadly-rolling Derbyshire hills, picked 
out in uncertain patterns by the tracery of 
stone walls and the irregular masses of grouped 
trees. | 
In the gardens two men were working near the 
house ; and in the distance she could see the little 
speck of a motor tediously crawling along the white 
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thread of a road looped about the contours of one of 
the enormous ‘“‘ pudding-basin ’’ hills. 

Life! Yes, Unity felt that she was glad just then 
to be in some sort of touch with human life, however 
remote it might be from her. She watched the car 
till it crept out of sight. 

This, in future, was to be all her world. She had 
made her choice, and she had no doubt that, now, 
at this moment, she would be able to deceive 
Michael. She was resigned—and, quite definitely, 
she wanted him; wanted the satisfaction of lying 
in his arms, of giving herself to him without re- 
2 6 age ) 

He was a long time coming. 

And then the door opened and Lady Mowbray 
returned, alone. 

“Oh, my dear, it’s rather unfortunate,’ she 
said. “‘It seems that Michael has had an urgent 
telegram froma friend at Tissington. Perhaps 
you ve heard of him? A Mr. Templeman? He is 
dying of—of cancer—we’re afraid; and he has 
always been so devoted to Michael. He went off 
at once in the car—it’s only a little over twenty 
miles—quite a few minutes ago. He left a message 
that he'll be back to-morrow morning at latest. 
Sone hoi! 

“Yes, I saw the car,’’ Unity replied in a dull, 
uninterested voice, ‘‘ going along that road over 
there. I watched it out of sight.” 

“Yes, no doubt that must have been Michael,” 
Lady Mowbray agreed. ‘“‘ He had only been gone 
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road he would take.” 

‘Curious, that I should have seen him,” Unity 
said. She did not think it curious. She had not 
thought about it. She did not care. All that she 
could think of was that there were eternal hours 
before her, all of which must be devoted—endless 
task—to keeping the resolution she had made, to 
maintaining that longing for Michael she had felt so 
satisfyingly a minute ago—endless hours in which 
she dared not think of a cottage in the Welsh 
mountains, or the eyes of Adrian Gore, or that old, 
old longing of hers for a single mind and a single 
desire. 

Meanwhile she might as well go on talking—she 
would have to do that for the rest of her life— 
about anything and nothing to Michael’s mother. 

A bee had come in at the open window and was 
now passionately trying to buzz itself through the 
glass. Just such a bee as had buzzed in that 
wonderful room in the cottage, three months ago. 

“IT must put it out,’”’ Lady Mowbray was saying, 
rather nervously trying to catch the unfortunate 
bee in a little wisp of cambric handkerchief. 

“Yes,” Unity agreed. But he did it with his 
fingers, she was thinking, and he did not get 
stung. Perhaps it was one of his own bees? 

‘You're looking rather tired, dear,’ Lady Mow- 
bray said, when the bee had been safely turned 
out. “‘ Wouldn’t you like to rest a little before 
dinner.”’ 
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“Rest ?”’ Unity said, getting up. ‘“ There’ll be 
no rest for me till Michael comes back to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Morning, Unity dear,’’ Lady Mowbray corrected 
her consolingly. “He left a message that he 
would be back to-morrow morning at latest. You 
won't have so long to wait.”’ 

“‘ All the same I don’t think that he will be 
back until after tea,’ Unity said. ‘‘ And before 
then. ...”’ She paused and looked up at the sky. 

“What were you going to say, dear?” Lady 
Mowbray asked with a touch of anxiety. 

“ Before then we’re going to have a storm,” 
Unity said. “I can feel it coming over the hills 
from the west—slowly, very slowly. And I don’t 
know what it means; but it meanssomething . . .” 
She broke off with a little laugh and went on quite 
cheerfully, ‘‘Oh! don’t look so frightened, little 
mother, “‘I am fay at times, you know, and then 
I know the future—just a little way. And I knew, 
just then, that we were going to have rather a bad 
storm, and that Michael wouldn’t be back until after 
tea to-morrow—that’s all.” 

“You don’t think ... ” Lady Mowbray began. 

‘“‘T know that he’ll be back safe and sound after 
tea,’ Unity assured her. ‘‘I couldn’t see further 
than that.” 
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The night had been close and dark, the sky 
hidden behind what seerned to be a motionless pall 
of black fog rather than a moving mass of cloud. 

Unity had spent most of that night at the open 
window, oppressed and miserable. She had not 
tried to think, but her thoughts had run continually 
round a little circle of ideas, presenting a futile 
succession of pictures, endlessly repeated, and 
returning always to the starting-point at which she 
embraced Michael and assured him with mechanical, 
unconvincing words that she loved him—absolutely. 

Towards morning, she had flung herself down on 
the bed and had slept as if she had been drugged. 

When she awoke, the sun was high above the 
horizon; a pale sickly sun that scarcely threw a 
shadow so veiled was it by a thin gray haze that 
covered all the sky save for one receding crescent 
in the east, where there still remained an arc of 
pure, deep blue. 

It was more close than ever and very still. The 
smell of geraniums from the terrace came into the 
room with the heavy, musky odour of plants grown 
in a hothouse. 

At breakfast, Lord Mowbray, who also appeared 
to be weighed down by the threat of the weather, 
confirmed Unity’s prophecy of the evening 
before. 

“Going to have a pretty bad storm,” he said, 
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*“‘ slass has fallen nearly an inch in the night. I 
expect this'll be the end of the summer.” 

“T hope Michael won’t start to come home before 
it begins,” Lady Mowbray murmured, looking at 
Unity. 

She shook her head reassuringly. ‘It won’t 
be that,” she said, without thinking. 

Lady Mowbray glanced over her shoulder at her 
husband, who had gone over to the french window, 
and was standing half out of the room staring across 
the park. 

““You—you haven’t changed your mind since 
yesterday, dear ?”’ she asked in a low, beseeching 
voice. 

“No, no. It isn’t that either,’ Unity replied 
quickly. ‘“‘I don’t think I meant anything really. 
I spoke without thinking. I was awake most of the 
night. It wassohot. We shall all feel better when 
the storm has broken.” 

“You’ve no sense of—of foreboding, have you, 
dear? ’’ Lady Mowbray persisted anxiously, as if 
she were already become a firm believer in Unity’s 
powers of “ second-sight.”’ 

“T don’t think so,” Unity returned with a sigh. 
“It never comes to me like this, you know. No, 
it’s only the storm.” 

“By jove! look at this,’’ came the sound of 
Lord Mowbray’s voice calling to them from the 
terrace. 

They got up at once and joined him, and from 
the terrace they could now see in the west a flat 
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arch of intense black, like the deep shadow of an 
impending world cast upon the sky. The light 
of the sun, which was still visible as a diffused stain 
of gold melting into the gray haze, was wan and 
feeble; and the twittering of the birds had a note 
of anxiety, as if they chattered desperately to conceal 
their fear. A pair of sulphur butterflies sprang up 
and danced feebly for a moment in the weak sun- 
light, and then sank back to the ground with the 
aimless flutterings of a falling leaf. The trees sagged 
and drooped in the heavy stillness of the air. All 
Nature seemed to wait, stooped in dread before the 
ominous threat of that rising crescent of hard-edged ~ 
cloud in the west. 

‘“‘T remember a storm coming up like this about 
ten years ago,” Lord Mowbray said in a hushed 
voice. ‘‘ Terrific, it was. Almost a typhoon— 
lost over two hundred trees in the park .. .” 

Unity sank down on toaseat. Her knees seemed 
to totter with the strain of standing. Yet she 
could not take her eyes from that strange black 
shadow, that crept so slowly up the sky. She felt 
that she must wait there and watch until the storm 
broke. , 

Lord Mowbray, also, was held by the same 
fascination, and when his wife had gone back into 
the house sat down by Unity’s side. 

‘Queer feeling of helplessness one gets,’ he said 
in the same hushed, reverential voice. 

“Yes, before it comes,” agreed Unity softly. 
“ It’s the threat of it that’s so appalling—something 
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that grows and grows and does not act. The storm 
itself isn’t nearly so terrifying.”’ 

Lord Mowbray nodded approvingly. “ Put it 
into words for me,” he said. ‘‘ Feel these things— 
but can’t say ’em.”’ 

The hard edge of the great mass broke as it 
loomed higher in the sky; and, below, the vast 
black canopy of it was relieved first by slate gray 
streamers of cloud that seemed to float wonderfully 
away from the background and then by the distant 
flicker of lightning. The sun had gone, now, and 
the darkness grew over a world in which even the 
twittering of the sparrows had died into silence. 
But the darkness was more bearable, less threatening, 
than the strange, wan sunlight. The storm was 
losing already something of its terror. 

“It’s coming,”’ murmured Lord Mowbray, holding 
up his hand. . 

And, as he spoke, Unity heard a faint, weird 
sibilance, a thin, perturbed whisper of rustling 
leaves that stirred, and hushed, and increasingly 
stirred again before it relapsed once more into that 
waiting stillness. 

A few great splashes of rain fell on the flags of 
the terrace. 

“ Better be getting in, eh?’’ Lord Mowbray 
suggested. 

“Tn one minute,” Unity replied. ‘“ Listen!” 

The sound came to them, first, in the stillness like 
the distant moan of the sea, like the complaint of a 
great voice groaning in the lost places of the earth. 

R 
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And then, as they listened, the moan was drowned 
in the quick insistent hiss of protesting foliage; a 
whirl of air seized and flung aloft a rout of fallen 
leaves, the trees leaned away, with flattened crests, 
from the coming wind, and in an instant the gale 
leapt upon the watchers on the terrace, with such 
sudden violence that they gasped for breath. 

“Quick, come along, my dear!’ Mowbray 
shouted, and Unity understood the gesture rather 
than heard the words, almost inaudible now in the 
vast riot of sound that had so swiftly succeeded the 
silence. She gladly grasped the arm that was 
offered to help her back to the shelter of the house. 
In a single second she had been shaken and dis- 
hevelled by that first wild buffeting By the time 
they had fought their way across the ten yards that 
separated them from the morning-room window, 
she looked, and felt, as if she had been weathering 
a long gale. 

But no sooner were they safe within the shelter of 
the house than the storm lulled almost to silence 
again, as if it had had no object other than to catch 
them in the open. 

“ That’s only the beginning,’’ Mowbray Bee and | 
the words had hardly been spoken before the real 
attack began. | 

Lady Mowbray, coming to them out of the gloom 
of the darkened room, leaned as if for protection 
against Unity’s shoulder. 

“Oh! I do hope he isn’t out in it,” she 
said. 
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“No. No, dear, I’m sure—quite sure—he isn’t,” 
Unity reassured her. 

“ He’d have seen it coming,” Mowbray said, but 
it was less her husband’s logic than Unity’s air of 
certainty that brought comfort to Lady Mowbray. 

For a time all three of them stood together by 
the closed window, watching the riot without; 
wincing now and again as the lightning glared into 
the room, and the immense roar and shout of the 
wind was momentarily drowned by the crackling 
explosion of instant thunder. 

Afterwards came the rain, tropical rain in a 
steaming cataract that devastated the flower beds, 
washed the gravel off the paths on to the lawns, 
and left the garden looking as if some dam had 
broken and flooded the whole slope of the hill... . 

It was still raining, but steadily now, with an 
English moderation, when Unity went up to her own 
sitting-room after lunch. The-wind, too, had lost all 
its violence, and sunk to a light and fitful breeze 
that now and again shook a heavy shower of water 
from the drooping limes outside her window. In 
the distance, the thunder still rolled and muttered 
among the hills, and the sky had settled down into 
one immense field of sullen gray. 

But to Unity had come a sense of relief. She 
was no longer oppressed, and the confusion of her 
mind had given place to a desire—a desire to write. 
Something, she knew not what, was “coming ”’ to 
her as it used to come in her girlhood; and until 
she had found some form of expression for her 
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inspiration, she would be free from all her cares 
and indecisions ; she could, in some wonderful way, 
separate herself. 

She took out a folio diary, bound in leather and 
secured with a beautiful little miniature Chubb lock, 
that Michael had given her before they were married ; 
and sat down at her writing table. There were few 
entries in the diary and those were not of personal 
experience, but little fragments of verse or prose, 
the shadows of stray ideas that had come into her 
mind at some time or another and been noted down 
as suggestions that were worth keeping. 

For a minute or two she sat quite still, pen in 
hand, gazing out at the aftermath of the storm ; 
then she bent over her diary and began to write. 
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Michael came home at six o’clock. His friend, 
Templeman, was dead, had died at the height of 
the storm, and Templeman’s widow was prostrate 
with grief and shock. She was a nervous woman, 
terrified of thunderstorms, and all through that 
shattering attack of the elements she had been 
sitting by the side of her dying husband. Michael 
was afraid for her, and had promised to fetch his 
wife to stay with her that night. He believed, so 
absolutely, that Unity’s presence was a cure for 
every ill. 
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And then on his way home, alone in the car, he 
had had an experience that might have shaken any 
nerve. A huge mass of the hill had fallen in a 
great landslide, carrying away the road over 
which he had just passed, and cutting him off 
from return. He had got out of the car and 
gone back to find an enormous rent torn in the 
face of the hill. 

Now, he wanted first of all to find Unity and tell 
her all that had happened. He had decided that 
he could not take her back with him that night. 
He would not trust her precious person in the car 
on those recently inundated roads, in the darkness, 
for the route by which he would now have to take 
her was nearer thirty miles than twenty. 

The butler told him that Unity was in her own 
room, had been there ever since lunch, and Michael 
went up to her at once. He was so intent on his’ 
immediate purpose that he did not even send a 
message to his mother. But when he entered 
Unity’s room, he found it empty. He guessed that' 
she might be in the room beyond, her bedroom, but 
as he crossed the boudoir his attention was caught 
by the sight of her diary lying open on the table, 
her pen laid down carelessly by the side of it with 
an air, so it seemed to him, of awaiting her im- 
mediate return. He glanced at the diary and saw 
that Unity had been writing verse ; and then, with 
no thought of prying into a possible secret, began 
to read, 

This is what Michael found in Unity’s diary: 
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“The everlasting night shall fall 
On this poor flesh, when comes the call 
For that last journey ; 
And I, the lonely I, shall fare 
With none to cloak me, none to share 
Reproach or guerdon. 


“It doesn’t rhyme quite properly, but I must leave 
it like that. I could make it rhyme by putting, 
“To cast my burden” in the third line; but it 
isn’t right. I don’t really feel that my body is a 
burden. All the sadness of the verse hes in the 
parting. The “lonely I.’”’ Who is it, I wonder ? 
And won't it be just as lost and desolate without 
the rest of me, as I am now when it deserts my 
bodily self and leaves me to wrestle with problems 
I cannot, cannot solve. I think some more is 
coming. Let me think... 


“‘ Shall then this body I have known 
A slim, submerged, white anchor stone 
Moor and restrain me; 
Weighting the soul that would aspire 
With sense of love and fierce desire 
Unconsummated ? 


“But if it means anything, it means surely that 
until I have known Adrian I shall be held back to 
earth by that unconsummated desire. And all the 
rules of God and man show me clearly enough that 
my duty is towards Michael—and all the rest oi 
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them. The other is selfishness, even if it be the 
selfishness of the soul rather than of the body. (The 
body! I don’t know how far that enters into my 
longing for Adrian. So often I feel that I could 
love him so much better if I had no body.) Perhaps, 
my soul is selfish? And, yet at the back of my 
mind, my soul is saying to me—whispering while 
I pretend to think and write— 


“We live together man and wife ; 
Thou givest me power, I give thee life. 
If I adore thee, 
Body of mine, thou’lt soothe my fear, 
Whisper of satisfaction here, 
Forget the morning. 


‘“‘T suppose it ss a poem of a kind ? 

“Tt’s all breaking up. That terrible problem is 
coming back—in another form. I deny absolutely, 
all the same, that I have ever pandered to my 
senses, in that way. 


‘“We two have been familiar, 
Intimate, close as lovers are 
In loneliness—— 


‘‘ Michael is coming up the drive. I’m still wind- 
ruffed. I must put myself straight and go 
to him at once, before I’ve time to think—or 
feel.’ 

The diary ended there, and Michael left it open 
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on the table as he had found it, and went over to 
the window. 

The gray masses of cloud had broken and in the 
west they were barred with a band of yellow above 
an open sky of palest hedge-sparrow blue. 

He still had time for thought. He must have 
stood there for nearly ten minutes before he heard 
the bedroom door open. 
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Unity came straight to him across the room and 
put her arms round his neck. 

“‘ Michael, darling,” shesaid. “It’s all right again, 
now. I’m coming back to you. I’ve been rather 
a fool, but thank Heaven I know what a fool I’ve 
been. Now you understand, it will all be different. 
I want to tell you everything about myself. Michael, 
I love you absolutely, now, absolutely. You believe 
me, don’t you? ”’ 

He might have been convinced if he had not seen 
the diary ; even if he had not had ten minutes to 
settle his own private problem. 

He had put his arms round her, and her eyes had 
met his so frankly as she spoke to him. And he 
believed her in this; he knew that she would keep 
her word, that she would, indeed, do all she could 
to love him, absolutely. re 

And yet, he never wavered in his resolution. 
Fate had given him a clear direction, when his soul 
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was born in grief and pain, in that Welsh cottage. 
Somehow, he had known then that his only road 
was the road of self sacrifice. 

“‘ My dear love,” he said, and holding her still more 
tightly, he bent and kissed her long and passionately. 
That was his due. | 

“ But not to-night, dearest, loveliest one,’ he went 
on quietly. ‘‘ Templeman died in the middle of the 
storm and his wife is fearfully knocked over. I 
promised her that I would go back.” 

“Tl come with you,’’ Unity replied instantly. 

“T thought of that, but it wouldn’t do,” he lied 
bravely. “She begged me to come back alone. 
Said she couldn’t bear to see a stranger—however 
sweet and kind. Her nerves are all in rags—you see. 
To-morrow, perhaps. I'll just go and see the mater. 
No—don’t come down with me. And,” he paused, 
looking down into her eyes, and if there were tears 
in his own, she might well believe that they were 
tears of happiness. “‘ And—to-morrow, Unity, my 
own, it will be all right again, won’t it ?”’ 

‘‘ Absolutely,” she said. 

It was all over, her decision had been irrevocably 
made, and she expected to find peace of mind. But 
when Michael had gone off again, alone in the car, 
a horrible sense of desolation came over her ; a sense 
of terrible loss and emptiness. 

She had gone to her room to dress, but the horror 
of desolation, increased to a strange dread that set 
her heart palpitating so that she began to tremble 
from head to foot. She got up to ring for .her maid, 
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but instead she threw herself down on her knees by 
the bed, flinging her arms across it and burying her 
face in the quilt. 

She believed that she was going to faint. She 
seemed to be falling into a great pit of darkness. 
And then before her closed eyes, a picture sprang 
up, minute and clear, of a car bright in the sunset, 
going very slowly along the side of the hill. Ahead 
of it was a great chasm in the road, the vast, raw 
wound of a landslip. But she watched the car stop, 
with no sense of relief. She knew already that there 
was no hope, and when the car suddenly shot ahead 
again, desperately, tragically, she only prayed that 
she might not see the end . 

From those to whom great ‘Bits have been given, 
great deeds shall be demanded. 
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how Pen Broome saved her lover, accused of the brutal 
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horde of detectives searching for him in the woods round 
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The scene of this book is the Sussex Weald, and th 
story is concerned with the Durrants, who have for genera- 
tions been thatchers. The book opens with the birth of 
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his humble station, his crazy body, the mournful demands 
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leaving tenderly loved parents, an ideal home, and all a 
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How she carries out her vocation is told in this story, 
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